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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE is no daylight nor any symptom of daylight in the 
welter of chaos in China, where month by month confusion 
grows worse confounded, though here and 
there an optimist may be found who pro- 
fesses to foresee improvement at some more 
or less remote future. The one solid, satisfactory, and 
redeeming feature of the situation is the presence of our 
Shanghai Defence Force, but for which the humiliation of 
Hankow and the horrors of Nanking would have been 
repeated in every European city throughout China and 
would probably have been followed up by massacres of 
Europeans in other Asian communities where “‘ Wild Men ” 
would have interpreted our abandonment of our own people 
as an invitation to them to “run amok ” against the White 
Race. Where there is much to criticize in our laggard 
and credulous diplomacy, it is at least satisfactory to be 
able to congratulate the Government on one timely and 
virile decision that has done much to save a perilous 
situation, and which at any rate compares favourably with 
the feebleness of other so-called Great Powers who are so 
penetrated by a sense of Schaden-freude (the desire that 
someone else shall sustain an.injury) that they cannot 
bring themselves to any form of effective co-operation to 
protect common human interests because they are conscious 
that, as the British stake in China is immeasurably greater 
than their own, this country stands to lose infinitely more 
than they can from a débdcle, and therefore China can be 
left to stew in her own juice, and their own nationals sacri- 
ficed to unworthy jealousy of British prestige in the Far 
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East. What is thought of their respective home Govern: § the | 
ments by the unfortunate Foreigners who are left to shift § tion 
for themselves we can guess from the unwonted action of § nose 
representative men in the International Settlement at § Cory 
Shanghai in formally and publicly expressing their acknow- § inve 
ledgment to the British Government for preventing Shanghai § cent 
from sharing the fate of Hankow and Nanking. We sin. § grot 
cerely hope that the one resolute action taken by any § in t 
Foreign Government at this crisis, and the only resolute § rece 
action of the present Cabinet since they grasped the nettle § sho 
of the General Strike a year ago, may serve to remind His § eitl 
Majesty’s Ministers that courage still pays in the wicked § As 
world in which we move and live and have our being. It § the 
is possible to have too much of such a good thing as “ the § isn 
Locarno Spirit’? when dealing with those who do not } me 
reciprocate. to 


THERE has been one other prompt and resolute action in 
China that has likewise attained signal success which should 
., not be lost on communities nearer home 

ae Tso-Lin’s .ufering from the same deadly disease as 
that to which Marshal Chang Tso-Lin sud- 

denly applied the surgeon’s knife in the early days of April, 
with amazing results. We feel sure that were this lead 
followed by Jix Tso-Lin in London equally startling and 
beneficial consequences would follow. It was common 
knowledge that the Cantonese movement, though taken 
so seriously by Responsible Statesmen abroad as a spon- 
taneous uprising of Chinese Nationalism, was manipulated 
and financed from Moscow. But common knowledge may 
be only well-founded suspicion, and Marshal Chang Tso-Lin 
—representing Northern China—wanted positive proof, which 
he had every reason to believe would be found on Soviet 
premises in Peking. (It is equally certain, we may say 
in passing, that Jix Tso-Lin would find similar evidence of 
Moscow’s complicity with subversive movements in England, 
Scotland and Wales by searching like agencies in London.) 
Accordingly, being a man and not a mouse, and objecting 
to have his country kept in permanent anarchy as part of 
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the Soviet scheme of Universal Revolution by an organiza- 
tion maintained in the Chinese capital and under his very 
nose, Chang Tso-Lin sought permission of the Diplomatic 
Corps in Peking to enter the Legation Quarter in order to 
investigate the criminal activities which he knew to be 
centred in what purported to be a vacant building in the 
grounds of the Soviet Embassy. As the friends of Moscow 
in this country demand punctilio in the treatment Moscow 
receives everywhere, though none in what she accords, it 
should be noted that there was nothing irregular or incorrect 
either in this request or in the Diplomatic Corps’ assent. 
As was explained by The Times in a leading article (April 8th) 
the former Russian Legation, adjoining the British Legation, 
is now the Soviet Embassy in Peking, but the Soviet Govern- 
ment has abandoned extra-territorial privileges and the right 
to maintain a Legation Guard, and “ the barracks intended 
for the guard were supposed to be unoccupied.” The 
Cantonese were openly allied with Moscow, whose organs 
treated Chang Tso-Lin as an enemy, “but at the same 
time a Soviet Embassy was maintained in the Legation 
Quarter in Peking, with all the recognized diplomatic 
privileges, while Chang Tso-Lin, continually lampooned as 
an enemy of the revolutionary movement represented by 
the Southerners, was actually in control of the Government 
to which the Soviet Ambassador or his Chargé d’Affaires, 
is accredited.” 


THIS was more than any self-respecting Chinese Mandarin 
could stand, especially when he realized that his own over- 

. throw was being planned and plotted in 
Ex Teo-Lin these Soviet premises in conjunction with 
the advance of the Cantonese Army beyond the Yangtze 
with Peking as its avowed objective. Already there was 
sufficient unrest in the Chinese capital to impel Foreign 
Legations to enjoin the removal of the women and children 
of their nationals to the coast. It was at this juncture that 
Chang Tso-Lin made his coup, which necessitated the 
permission of the Diplomatic Corps for his police to enter 
the Legation Quarter. This could not be refused, but no 
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foreign Power had suggested it—least of all our amiabk 
selves—nor did any Legation Guard participate in the raid, 
great as had been the provocation by propaganda, especially 
against this country. Great Britain has taken no side in 
the Chinese Civil War either for or against Canton, but the 
Soviet Government and its Embassy in Peking were open 
and violent supporters of Canton which was at war with the 
Northern Government. It seems regrettable that while 
they were on the job Chang Tso-Lin’s police did not search 
the actual Embassy, but confined their operations to the 
outbuildings, which were found to be full of Chinese traitom 
and Russian agents, of arms, munitions, and documents 
which, though sufficiently damning, presumably pale beside 
the archives which the surprised and terrified Soviet officials 
proceeded to burn. It must make Jix Tso-Lin’s mouth water 
to hear of this dashing affair, which should provide an irre 
sistible stimulus to Commander Oliver Locker-Lampson’s 
patriotic efforts to induce Western Mandarins to take 4 
leaf out of Marshal Chang Tso-Lin’s book and “ clear out 
the Reds.” The Chinese authorities were not conspicuously 
efficient in promulgating their discoveries and wasted valu- 
able time before they were effectively disclosed. But the 
case was so overwhelming that no incapacity could spoil it, 
The guilt of Moscow was established up to the hilt ; the most 
pertinent “revelation” from the British point of view— 
not that it revealed anything we did not already know— 
was the “strictly confidential” instruction sent to the 
Soviet Embassy in Peking by the Moscow Government: 
“Stir up the mob to violence against Europeans in general, 
and the British in particular,’ which was coupled with an 
injunction to spare the Japanese. Is it not certain that 
similar incitement is addressed by the Moscow Camarilla 
to the Soviet agency in London, and does it not go far to 
explain some manifestations of unrest ? 


A YELL of impotent rage went up from Moscow at the 
news of Chang Tso-Lin’s dramatic coup, and for an hour or 
so there was big talk of “an ultimatum” to the Peking 
Government. This bluff deceived no one and soon died 
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down. Bolshevists are only dangerous to those who 
run away from them. Needless to say, our Bolshevized 

Labour Party shared the fury of their patrons 
TO ley —and probably paymasters—professing to be 

horrified that agents of the Government, 
to which a Soviet Embassy was accredited and against 
which it was notoriously conspiring, should have been 
allowed to penetrate the Legation Quarter. But of late a 
painful silence has brooded over the Clyde at this discom- 
fiture of Soviet Russia, as it is universally realized that 
Marshal Chang Tso-Lin has scored all along the line, and 
that the Diplomatic Corps in Peking had no option but to 
give access to the dynamite which had been accumulating 
during many years in a Diplomatic compound. The 
Cantonese Government had long been suspected of being 
subsidized by the Soviet Embassy in the capital which 
the Southern Revolutionaries seek to capture. Now we 
know it. In time the world is promised a full and guaranteed 
translation of the evidence. Meanwhile, as The Times 
Peking Correspondent points out (April 23rd), the docu- 
ments, to which he had access and is privileged to reproduce, 
“speak for themselves.” Thus, there is actually a letter 
from the Treasurer of the Soviet Embassy in Peking to 
General Galents (the Bolshevist Russian General with the 
Cantonese), dated so recently as February 22, 1927, stating 
“The Legation by courier has sent you gold dollars 13,324 
in payment of your salaries for January and February. 
As regards your salary for March it will be forwarded to 
you by the next courier. On January 15th, this Embassy 
issued 10,000 dollars to the family of Borodin, and an 
additional allowance of 100. We have just received a 
latter from Borodin saying that you have detained this 
sum. Is it true? Please reply at once.” These Bolshe- 
vists evidently neither adore nor trust one another, and 
regard embezzlement as a likely trick to be played by a 
Bolshevist General on a Bolshevist Diplomat. The latter 
apparently expected as much from the former. Another 
communication from the same source of the same date 
to Borodin is awkward for the Soviet Government, who 
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stand convicted of falsehood in having instructed their 
agents abroad, and their confederates in London, to 
disclaim all official connection with Borodin, who was 
represented as an unofficial Russian tourist who chanced 
to be in and around Canton. 


In this document, after reference to the “ Military 
Academy” which Borodin and Galents are to “ establish,” 
rn further anxiety is expressed concerning 
hae . “* the accounts ” and an “early settlement” 
pressedfor. Borodinis reminded: “ According 

to the ledger, last November Central (sic) Quarters forwarded 
supplies to the Nationalist Government valued at 1,100,000 
Mexican dollars, and this, together with other supplies 
made to your orders, totals 1,500,000. Last October you 
remitted 310,000 for the Soviet Government. General 
Quarters hopes that the balance will be paid as soon as 
possible, and proposes 300,000 monthly until the conclusion 
of hostilities, when half a million should be paid. General 
Quarters takes the view that, if you are unable to pay, 
they will stop further supplies to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment.” If this does not prove that the Soviet Embassy 
in Peking financed the Cantonese Revolution words 
have lost all meaning. It is a complete vindication of 
Marshal Chang Tso-Lin’s “raid” as of the action of the 
Diplomatic Corps in giving the entrée to the Legation 
Quarter. In other captured documents are lists of allow- 
ances made by the Soviet Exchequer to the Communist 
Party, to Feng Yu-hsiang’s army, and the Canton Govern- 
ment between October 10, 1925, and March 31, 1926—the 
$128,000 allotted to the Canton Government being supple- 
mented by ‘“‘an extraordinary allocation of $12,840,000” 
to provide, inter alia, the salaries of 50 officials—probably 
including the renegade British West Indian subject, Eugene 
Chen, whom our Foreign Office delights to honour and whom 
our Foreign Minister treats as though he were the Responsible 
Statesman of a Great Power “ animated by a lofty sense of 
honour and a scrupulous regard for his written word, etc.” 
It was on that amiable assumption that Chen was allowed 
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to get away with “the Hankow Agreement ’”’ which was 
presented to the House of Commons as a diplomatic 
masterpiece. So it may have been from his standpoint, 
judging by the subsequent plight of the British Concession 
at Hankow, which seems to have become a spittoon for 
Cantonese scallywags. Another communication from the 
Soviet Embassy to Borodin describes the Military Commis- 
sion to be established ‘‘ which shall settle all questions 
involving us (i.e. Soviet Russia) in that part of the country,” 
such as the pay of Chinese troops, the distribution of arms 
and munitions, the liaison between the Commission and the 
Chinese troops. ‘‘ Soviet political advisers shall be allowed 
to participate in the Commission; they are allowed to 
direct the policy of the Military Department in accordance 
with their political observations.” Finally, ‘A General 
Staff should be established and attached to the Military 
Department to take charge of all our military and political 
affairs in Kwantung.” So far from Eugene Chen being 
the authorized mouthpiece of the Chinese People “ rightly 
struggling to be free’ from foreign domination, he is simply 
the servant of a movement engineered from Moscow and 
run by local Russian Agents for the ruin of Foreign Trade 
generally and British Trade in particular and the perpetua- 
tion of Anarchy in China. There is nothing pro-Chinese 
either about the renegade Chen, the Gaolbird Borodin, or 
the rapacious Galents. We misread the entire situation 
unless we firmly grasp the elementary fact which these 
disclosures have made so clear that the Mandarins of 
Downing Street have no shade of a shadow of an excuse 
for prolonging the farce they opened on Christmas Eve and 
have continued in the interval from one Diplomatic morti- 
fication to another. 


No one would dream of doubting that the convulsions of 
China have created an extraordinarily difficult situation 
‘ for Great Britain owing to the immensity 
‘eurevstiog the of our stake in that country and the some- 
what contemptible attitude of Foreign Powers, 

who obstruct practical measures because we are the chief 
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sufferers. But we cannot help feeling that, difficult as 
would be our position in any event, it is rendered ims 
measurably more so by certain illusions that appear to be 
ingrained and incurable in Downing Street concerning 
International hostilities and jealousies. Because they are 
incapable of hating anybody, His Majesty’s Ministers survey 
the world through rose-coloured glasses and cannot get 
the obvious fact into their amiable heads that many 
foreigners hate us intensely, while others, without going 
so far as hatred, are so jealous and suspicious of our every 
action that they resent every suggestion of co-operation. 
Nevertheless, our Government continues to treat Soviet 
Russia, e.g., as though Soviet Anglophobia were greatly 
“exaggerated” and, au fond, the Soviet Cabinet does not 
greatly differ from a British Cabinet, and if treated in a 
civilized way will inevitably respond and ultimately “‘ meet 
us in something approaching the Locarno spirit.” The 
only result of such foolishness is to inflame Moscow hatred 
of us by the addition of contempt, always a more dangerous 
element. So with Moscow’s agents in China, whose studied 
insults and contumely we meet with a studied deference 
that has caused their none too small heads to swell indefi- 
nitely. We have endowed Cantonese clerks with a prestige 
they never dreamed of. To make matters worse, we seek 
redress for the unspeakable outrages perpetrated ‘ by 
order’’ of Canton upon British nationals at Nanking and 
elsewhere, in conjunction with Foreign Powers who have 
made it plainer than the noonday sun that they will have 
nothing to do with us in China. We only increase our 
ignominy by soliciting their assistance, and we enable 
Canton to play them off against us. The Chinese imbroglio 
is far from insoluble, but we shall only move from one 
dilemma to another, from one outrage to another, from 
one humiliation to another, until we alter our own attitude 
and outlook, and abandon the delusion that we can shame 
Moscow into decency, that we can persuade Chen and Co. 
““to meet us half-way,” and that, as ‘“‘ blood is thicker 
than water,” the Americans are itching to associate them- 
selves with us. Many, if not most, Washington Politicians 
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would sooner every American were massacred in China 
rather than form “an entangling alliance.” The chuckle- 
headed Statesmanship that abandoned the Japanese Alliance 
—a crime for which the guilty parties ought to be im- 
peached—might have remembered this in the hour of their 
Folly. 


THERE is one very dark horse in this Chinese business of 
which little is heard and on which less is written. Dark 
é horses are frequently dangerous. This one 
_— the always is. When it first transpired that 
Great Britain was, so to speak, “in the 

Chinese soup,” and that we stood to suffer heavy material 
losses as well as political damage, there was a fierce out- 
burst of joy throughout the Fatherland, who derives more 
pleasure from the misfortunes of others than any nation 
living or dead. That Prussianized Germany has always 
hated us and wished us ill is a commonplace and a com- 
pliment. We would not have it otherwise. It is a tribute 
to our essential difference from them, although both Peoples 
are alleged to be of Teutonic stock. Germans always loathe 
what they do not understand, and they never have under- 
stood nor will understand us, just as our Highbrows, 
Mugwumps, and “ broad-minded ”’ folk have no conception 
of German psychology and will be continually surprised by 
its manifestations, as they were by this outburst of ferocious 
glee when things began to look black for us in the Far 
East. At that very moment Locarno slobber was in full 
spate on this side of the North Sea, and it was difficult to 
fit this demonstration of Anglophobia into the beautiful 
canvass of “ German good will”? that Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain had recently painted for the British public. Of course 
Herr Stresemann still loved us and all our works and wished 
us well in China as everywhere else. Had he not said as 
much at Locarno, Geneva, and elsewhere? It was, therefore, 
awkward that the strictly controlled and inspired German 
Press, which has no ideas of its own and merely repeats 
what it is told in the Berlin Foreign Office, should display 
“ anti-British ’”’ sentiment. However, everything can be 
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explained away by those with whom the wish is father to 
the thought, and we were advised not to take these ravings 
“too seriously.” The National Review has nevertheless 
remained firmly convinced that an intimate understanding 
exists between Berlin and Moscow, and that just as Moscow 
manipulates Canton, so Berlin eggs on Moscow with the 
object of inflicting the maximum of damage on British 
interests, which remain to-day, as before the war, and 
during the war, a primary German objective. We are 
confirmed in this belief by the statement of the “ Diplo- 
matic Correspondent” of a “‘ Locarno ”’ contemporary that 
poverty-stricken Germany, who protests she cannot afford 
to continue her obligations under the Dawes Scheme, is 
placing the sum of £40,000,000 at the disposal of the 
Moscow Government—presumably to promote Soviet cor- 
ruption of China and as sinews of war for the Canton 
movement. As a manifestation of Locarnoism that “ beats 
the band.” 


WE have long thought, and have occasionally said, that 
considering the immense British stake in China, and the 

importance of an instructed public opinion at 
An Informed —},ome, the British public have not received as 

inion : 

much assistance from ‘‘ men who know” as 
was desirable. It may be that China is so vast that ‘“‘ men 
don’t know” and are consequently chary of committing 
themselves, or that opinion is acutely divided among Britons 
in China and China Associations at home as to the trend of 
events and the best British policy. If so, they cannot blame 
the home public for failing to “‘ ginger up ” the Government. 
One of the few men of authority who have attempted to 
throw light on present chaos and future prospects in the Far 
East is Sir Francis Aglen, the retiring Inspector-General of 
Chinese Maritime Customs, who was expelled from that great 
office, which he had adorned for seventeen years, by the 
Peking Government on account of his perfectly proper 
refusal to authorize the levy of surtaxes as well as Customs 
duties because they had not been agreed to by the Treaty 
Powers and were therefore ultra vires. Sir Francis’s action 
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was universally approved, so much so that the Peking 
Government climbed down to the point of substituting “a 
year’s leave of absence ” for its abrupt dismissal. China will 
lose far more than this able and valuable public servant by 
the incident. As he has now returned to England, and as 
his opinion carries unusual weight in Chinese and Anglo- 
Chinese circles, we venture to hope that the Inspector-General 
of Customs may place his knowledge at the disposal of the 
public, which has been left very much in the dark by the 
official world, though the Press has done its best to supply 
the deficiency. In a recent interview (see Morning Post, 
April 22nd) Sir Francis Aglen made three interesting state- 
ments: (1) Trade in China has not been so seriously affected 
by the various convulsions as might have been expected, 
though “ paralysis was beginning to creep over Shanghai 
and the Yangtze.” (2) On the emergence of a United 
China and the establishment of peace “‘I anticipate one of 
the greatest trade booms.” (3) Russia simply regards 
China as a pawn in the world-wide revolutionary game, as 
many Chinese now realize, and there is consequently a 
chance of an anti-Bolshevist combination. “‘ When Russian 
influence has been eliminated, there will still remain the 
unanimous determination of all three Chinese Governments 
to end the days of the privileged foreigner. It is not a new 
phase, but one which has long been maturing, and has now 
come to a head. It is a problem which will be difficult to 
overcome, but its solution cannot be commenced until there 
is a peaceful and united China with which to negotiate.” 


By far the most important pronouncement in Foreign 
Affairs during the past month was the striking address 
‘ delivered by the former British Ambassador 
Sir Auckland iy Washington, Sir Auckland Geddes, at the 
Geddes’s ‘ ‘ 
Warning Annual Meeting of the Ashford Conservative 
and Constitutional Association in Kent on 
April 9th. It presents a remarkable contrast to the “ slosh,” 
not to say “tosh,” in which Political Mandarins are wont 
to indulge whenever discussing international issues, especi- 
ally Anglo-American affairs. Any twaddle is thought good 
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enough to palm off on the British public, who, in conse- 
quence, form a totally erroneous impression of Washington 
policy, and this dissemination of error goes far to explain 
the increasing irritation on this side of the Atlantic. Once 
you expect nothing you will not be disappointed at getting 
nothing. Unfortunately our public men of all Parties, 
being as ignorant of American Politics as American Poli- 
ticians are of everything European, invariably encourage the 
British People to anticipate a degree of cordiality on the 
part of every Washington Administration, and a desire of 
“the other Great English-speaking nation” to co-operate 
with us at any international crisis that has so little foundation 
in fact as to be non-existent. Anti-British sentiment is 
so strong throughout the United States that it would be 
sheer suicide for any American Government to seek common 
action with any British Government anywhere, if any other 
course were open to it. If only Prime Ministers, Foreign 
Ministers, Chancellors of the Exchequer, Lords President of 
the Council and other victims of this “‘ Anglo-American 
myth” could grasp this fundamental and elementary fact 
they would be spared many mortifications and many gaffes, 
and Great Britain would escape some humiliation. There 
is no more unsafe guide in external affairs than unrequited 
affection—unilateral effusiveness. Downing Street doubtless 
adores the White House, but the White House does not, 
and dare not, adore Downing Street. It would not if it 
could, nor could it if it would. 


WE must not allow ourselves to be “ put unwise ”’ concerning 
American policy, either by expatriated Americans, who 
4 know nothing of their own country, or by 
ed ‘ » ‘Society Americans,” who don’t count at 
esternizers ° 
home. Many of them are charming and 
delightful people, who would like to see an understanding 
between U.S.A. and Great Britain, but they are utterly 
unrepresentative of American public opinion; the Middle 
West, which nowadays rules the roast, is a sealed book to 
them, and as often as not unknown and unseen by them. 
They mean well, but they mislead us by their amiability, 
and are largely responsible for the claptrap that charac- 
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terizes Anglo-American functions in London. Sir Auckland 
Geddes, on the other hand, knows what he is talking about, 
and, having no political axe to grind, can afford to tell the 
truth, which comes with all the greater effect from him 
owing to his former official position. That his outspokenness 
should annoy Mugwumps and Hush-Hush journalists was 
only to be expected, but in no wise detracts from his public 
service in lifting the veil enveloping Anglo-American rela- 
tions. One reason, as we all realize, that Cantonese China is 
so hostile to Great Britain is that Eugene Chen & Co. are 
the agents of Anglophobe Russia. Another cause of this 
anti-British sentiment in the Far East is that emphasized 
by Sir Auckland Geddes, viz. that Westernization of China 
largely originates in Anglophobe America. ‘“‘ ‘Remember,’ 
he said, ‘that China is getting her Westernization mainly 
from America. <A very large percentage of the Westernized 
Chinese are Americanized. It is the fashion to believe that 
there is little difference between Americanization and Euro- 
peanization. There is a very great difference really. The 
American outlook is a very different thing from that of 
Europe. It is the fashion to think of America as being like 
ourselves and having a special sympathy with this country. 
Those of you who have followed the recent Mayoral elections 
in Chicago will have noticed that to-day, as in the past, an 
anti-British cry is helpful at the polls. The old sport of 
twisting the lion’s tail, which when well performed carried 
many an aspiring Congressman into the House, is still good 
sport in America. From among the lower middle classes of 
America many of the Chinese have absorbed their Western 
outlook. There are, therefore, in China a very great number 
of young men and young women Westernized, American- 
ized, and anti-Britishized.’ ”’ 


TuHatT is the crux of the problem and the key to American 
policy in China, which has completely mystified our un- 
sophisticated Politicians and that portion 
of the Press which is content to echo the 
Policy platitudes of the Pilgrims Society, the English- 

Speaking Union, the Sulgrave Institute, and 
other bodies paved with good intentions. Sir Auckland 
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Geddes has put the noses of our fatuous Anglo-Americanizers 
out of joint, and the readers of The Mugwump, the Round 
Table, and the Spectator hardly know where they are. As 
the ex-Ambassador explained : 


America has not got concessions like we have. The Americans live in our 
concessions. They get all the advantages and none of the odium. I am not 
suggesting that there is a conscious American governmental influence at work, 
Such a thing is not at work. 

We have in China a large number of Chinese who, having been in America, 
have absorbed the ideas which America gives, and having gone back to China 
repeat some of the shibboleths they have heard in the United States about 
British dealing and British Imperialism, and they become leaders in an anti- 
British movement which has for its object the getting of something which never 
belonged to them, and which their race never created, namely the European 
cities of China. 

It is into a movement of that sort that has come the influence of Moscow, 
finding the ground deeply tilled and prepared so that it could swing the whole 
movement in China into anti-British channels. It has suited their game and 
it has suited their book, and they have played their game as they always play 
it, with energy and skill. Their game at the present moment is to do as much 
harm to the British Empire as they can. 

Our Government had been faced by a situation of appalling difficulty. 

‘*T am assured,” Sir Auckland continued, ‘‘on what I believe to be good 
authority, that there were two streams of that anti-British propaganda—one 
definitely inspired from Moscow through the Bolshevist organization in China, 
the other running from many of the American mission and hospital centres— 
not an official propaganda in that case; merely an instinctive belief that we 
would be the ungenerous nation towards China.”’ 


It so happens that the very same issue of the Morning Post 
containing Sir Auckland Geddes’s warning likewise published 
a message from its Washington correspondent confirming 
his diagnosis of American sentiment towards this country— 
whose wiseacres abandoned the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
in order “to please the Americans.” The correspondent 
thus explained the difficulty obstructing the presentation of 
a Joint Note to the Chinese Nationalist Government on the 
Nanking outrages: “This would too nearly suggest to 
Americans an entangling alliance engineered by England, 
which would be unpopular. While the Notes may be 
‘ practically identic,’ which is American diplomatic coinage 
put in circulation for the first time, it does not necessarily 
follow that the same language will be employed in the 
American Note as in that of the other Powers. Mr. Coolidge 
is confronted with the spectre of an entangling alliance 
and criticism that will undoubtedly overwhelm him if any 
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ground can be found for accusing him of ‘ playing England’s 
game.’’’ Will the Chinese crisis at last open the eyes of 
Responsible Statesmen of the folly of their obsequiousness 
towards U.S.A., who will only begin to respect us when 
we show that we respect ourselves, by ceasing to kow-tow 
to any foreign Government that chooses to make itself 
disagreeable? Whocansay? The Bourbons learnt nothing 
and forgot nothing. 


SomE American Ambassadors in London have laid them- 
selves out to mislead their gullible after-dinner audiences 
,_ by sentimentalizing on Anglo-American rela- 

ie. Henebine * tions. Such utterances have invariably 
aroused annoyance in the U.S.A. and mis- 

conception here. Let us then be grateful to the present 
American Ambassador, Mr. A. B. Houghton, for refusing 
to countenance this mischievous tradition. In a frank 
and straightforward speech at a luncheon in his honour 
by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce (April 22nd), he 
stamped on that preposterous project of an Anglo-American 
Alliance which to all serious students of international 
affairs seems the refuge of the destitute. No Ambassador 
could do less than refer to the relations between the country 
he represents and that to which he is accredited as “ natural 
and hopeful.” Having paid this: tribute to convention, 
Mr. Houghton said what was in his mind. “ We must not 
hope or seek to develop these wholly natural and hopeful 
relations between British and American peoples into any- 
thing like an alliance. The idea may be tempting. That 
Anglo-Saxon alliance of which we hear from time to time 
may have its attractive aspects. There are moments when 
it may seem to offer an open and easy way to obtaining 
results we all desire. Nevertheless, I believe the idea to 
be wholly false.” Coming on top of Sir Auckland Geddes’s 
warning on the Anglophobia in U.S.A., and the recent 
election of a Mayor of Chicago mainly because he is an 
Anglophobe who made the British Sovereign the chief 
issue of an offensive campaign, Mr. Houghton’s denunciation 
of any form of Anglo-American Alliance should be a work of 
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supererogation. But it was needed owing to the numbe 
of Americans in our midst who, as we have frequently 
explained, from various motives, make it their business to 
represent American sentiment as totally different to what 
it is. It would be much less dangerous for a Washington 
Government to make an Alliance with Germany than with 
Great Britain. Indeed, we regard this eventuality as suffi, 
ciently within the range of practical politics to be taken 
into account by far-sighted British statesmanship. Ameri- 
cans are more easily taken in by the Germans than even 
our noble selves, which is saying a great deal. 


Tuat the stock of the League of Nations has rapidly 
‘“‘slumped”’ since the Red Letter Day on which Herr 

Stresemann was uproariously welcomed at 
ee Geneva by “Locarno” colleagues is be 

coming obvious to everybody, including the 
faithful, who are seriously alarmed by its impotence in matters 
of moment. So long as the League of Nations is regarded 
as an International Picnic at which European Statesmen 
can pass the time of day, and exchange opinions through 
the medium of interpreters, and at which deserving young 
men and women, who might be otherwise unemployed, 
obtain useful jobs, all is well. It can also, no doubt, exercise 
authority over would-be disturbers of the peace, provided 
these be sufficiently minute; but even in “the bad old 
days,” before the League was invented by President Wilson, 
Great Powers could always keep their smaller neighbours 
in order whenever they wished to do so. What is really 
serious from the point of view of those who honestly regarded 
the signature of the Covenant as inagurating a new era on 
earth, in which Reason would replace Force, thereby recog: 
nized as ‘‘no remedy,” and who confidently christened it 


the ‘“‘ Hope of the World,” is that apparently its only chance 
of avoiding discord and disaster is either to ignore every 
considerable crisis, or to postpone decision in the hope 
that something may turn up to save the League from 
imperilling its own existence. It would be unjust to, re- 
present all Leaguers as entirely satisfied with its masterly 
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inactivity, as sporadic protests are made in various countries 
by those who refuse to be blinded by the excuses offered 
by its official apologists for its attitude on such questions 
as China, Disarmament, and the crisis between Italy and 
Jugo-Slavia, which becomes more acute every week. But 
the League, appreciating its limitations, is wise in its genera- 
tion in turning a blind eye on the convulsions in the Far 
East, that increasingly threaten the peace of the world, 
although peace is its peculiar province. It is equally well 
advised to adjourn the bootless controversy between British 
and French Statesmanship concerning Disarmament. The 
elephant and the whale can never reasonably hope to dictate 
to each other in their respective spheres of activity. What, 
again, could the League of Nations do concerning Albania 
in view of Signor Mussolini’s distrust of the methods, the 
atmosphere, and the attitude of Geneva and his resolute 
refusal to accept Genevan guidance? It would be suicide, 
under the circumstances, for the League to intervene, 
just as it is stultification for it to do nothing. That will 
always be its dilemma at any great crisis, and those 
only prepare themselves for disappointment who expect 
otherwise. 


FoREIGNERS cannot but be interested as to whether Germany 
remains a nominal Republic or reverts to a real Monarchy, 
because however frail a bulwark of peace the 


oh = ihe former may be, the return of the Hohen- 
Fatherland zollerns would be a presage of future conflict. 


A dynasty that so discredited itself in the 
Great War, and completely collapsed when the testing time 
came, could only be animated by a desire to wipe out the 
past and to regain lost prestige. Therefore the fact that 
so many Germans are still ardent Monarchists, and con- 
fidently await the restoration, if not of the ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm, of some other member of his House, is necessarily 


a matter of the utmost concern to Germany’s neighbours 


and Europe generally. But it is almost as difficult for the 

British public to acquire accurate information on German 

affairs as on Russian affairs. Too many people are actively 
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interested in misleading us, either under the influence of 
“the Locarno Spirit ” 


evidence of German aggressiveness was explained away 
on this side of the North Sea, while any symptom of ‘‘ German 
good will” was exploited for all it was worth. That Re- 
publican Germany is nervous as to the future of the régime 
is demonstrable from the necessity of the Republican 
Defence Law, which was passed after the assassination of 
Rathenau, and which, by the way, expires in July. According 
to the Manchester Guardian, usually anxious to persuade 
us that all is for the best in the best of all possible Father- 
lands, Dr. Braun, the Prussian Premier, recently wrote 
to Chancellor Marx stating that in the opinion of the Prussian 
Government it would be necessary “to prolong the opera- 
tion of the relevant clauses of the Republican Defence Law 
so as to prevent the ex-Kaiser’s return.”” The writing of 
such a letter at this juncture proves that the question is a 
live issue in Germany. Nor is it a dead issue abroad, as 
under Clause 227 of the Treaty of Versailles it becomes 
the duty of the German authorities to hand Wilhelm II 
over to the Allies for trial as “‘ the supreme offender against 
international morality ’»—as we are reminded by the Berlin 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian (March 26th). 
We have always regretted that Mugwumpery was allowed 
to prevail on this question in 1919, as we are convinced that 
the peace of the world would have been promoted and 
solidified had the Arch-culprit received his desserts. What 
the Allies would in their wisdom do nowadays if thus 
challenged by the establishment of the ex-Kaiser as a 
storm centre in Germany—where the Crown Prince and 
other Hohenzollerns are already doing Imperial spade-work 
—we cannot pretend to say, though we can guess. Should 
the Germans deliberately resurrect the Monarchy that let 
them down so badly, it could only mean that they contem- 
plate another “ Frightful Adventure.” 


Few will be found to question the zeal of our pro-Germans 
in the German cause. As a striking instance may be cited 


or for what are termed “ business | 
reasons.” It was the same before the war, when every 


the 
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| their eagerness in stoking up any promising quarrel 


between Great Britain, France, and Italy, whose discord and 
ie divergence is a perennial objective of Berlin 
a diplomacy—as it was before the war. Need- 
less to say, the Manchester Guardian—with 

its penchant for the enemies of England and prejudice 
against her friends and allies—is usually to the fore in this 
unsavoury business. Conceive a more malicious telegram 
than that published in our contemporary (April 22nd) as 
purporting to come “ from our own correspondent ”’ in Paris. 
“To-day, Sir Ronald Graham is to call upon Signor Musso- 
lini to bring ‘ pressure’ to bear upon him in accordance 
with Sir Austen Chamberlain’s undertaking, given to France, 
to bring Italy to reason in the matter of the Italo-Jugo-Slav 
conflict over Albania. It is hard to resist the impression 
that the British Foreign Secretary’s no doubt well-meant 
but very ticklish endeavour is regarded here with a certain 
unsympathetic, even mischievous delight.” As our readers 
are aware, while fully acknowledging the good intentions 
inspiring the somewhat sentimental policy of our Foreign 
Office, we are not specially enamoured either of its attitude 
or its achievements. But the idea of the British Ambassador 
in Rome coercing Signor Mussolini in accordance with some 
“ undertaking ” given by Sir Austen Chamberlain to France 
can only be regarded as a cock-and-bull story reflecting no 
credit on its inventor, though mischievous when stated as a 
matter of fact and telegraphed as such from Paris to London 
and from London to Rome. As all things are possible in 
these impossible times, the British Foreign Minister may, 
under the influence of “the Locarno Spirit,” which sits 
somewhat heavily on'him, have contemplated some tender 
of good offices with a view to lessening the Italo-Jugo-Slav 
tension over Albania. But on reflection he would realize 
the unwisdom of seeking a rebuff on a matter that is small 
concern of this country, and Sir Ronald Graham has, we 
may be sure, never been requested to put himself in the 
false position allotted to him by “ our own correspondent ” 
in Paris. All patriotic Frenchmen, Italians, and Britons 
should resolutely eschew these miserable bickerings and 
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sternly set their faces against being egged on against each 
other. None of them stand to gain anything by quarrelling, 
the entire benefit of which would accrue to the Fatherland 
and its sinister allies in Moscow. . 


Tuat Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, the Leader or Follower of 
the Labour Party, should be received with enthusiasm by 
our many enemies in the United States is in 
no way surprising. Nor are we astonished 
that he should be utilizing what was described 
as ‘‘a private holiday ” to conduct a political campaign in 
foreign country against the British Government of which he 
was for a brief spell the head. But we confess to some 
amazement that he should be allowed to use the British 
Embassy in Washington as his base of operations. Pictures 
in the papers have lately familiarized us with the palace that 
has been erected in the American Capital at the expense of 
the impoverished British taxpayer for the adequate accom: 
modation of our Ambassador. If this is how the Embassy 
is to be used, some of us will be wanting our money back, 
We invite our readers’ careful attention to this message from 
the Washington Correspondent of the Morning Post (see 
Morning Post, April 22nd): ‘‘ At the British Embassy, where 
he is a guest, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald yesterday received 
representatives of the Press and told them, in answer to 
their questions, that there would be another great coal strike. 
Mr. MacDonald could not tell when it would take place, but 
it would come in a year or two, when the men were out of 
debt and ready again to fight.”” The ex-Prime Minister from 
the vantage ground of the Ambassadorial hearth-rug thus 
continued his propaganda: “The agreements made with 
the miners when the last strike collapsed, Mr. MacDonald 
alleged, were not being kept, and the men were being 
exploited and not getting fair wages. He explained that the 
Labour Party opposed the subsidy. It was unnecessary, 
and if he had been in office there would have been no subsidy 
and no strike, but it was Mr. Baldwin’s ‘inefficiency and 
blundering ’ that forced the strike.” In order to appreciate 
the gross impropriety of this proceeding, which is a grave 


Autres temps, 
autres mceurs 
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abuse of the hospitality of the British Ambassador, we need 
only imagine what Socialists would have said if when they 
were in office Mr. Stanley Baldwin had retired to either the 
British Embassy in Paris or in Rome, and having assembled 
the French or Italian Press had denounced the “ inefficiency 
and blundering” of Mr. Ramsay MacDonald! Autres temps, 
autres moeurs. 


HowEvER reluctant this embattled old world may be to 
take lessons in the art of war from the relatively inexperi- 

enced Western Hemisphere, we cannot resist 
ne the conclusion that there is both force and 

‘* horse sense ”’ in the argument of the General 
Staff of the United States Army set forth in a Report em- 
bodying the results of six years’ study of military mechan- 
ical developments.* Their general view is that the man is 
greater than any machinery yet invented. They take issue 
with the British, French, and German military authorities, 
whom they accuse of “ relegating infantry and cavalry to a 
past era” and of visualizing future wars as consisting of 
“serried ranks of tanks advancing against each other 
protected by clouds of aeroplanes overhead raining bombs, 
with motorized artillery bringing up the rear.” That there 
are ‘‘ wild men” in Europe, especially in Air Ministries, goes 
without saying, but we question whether the best military 
opinion in either France, Germany, or Great Britain can 
be fairly represented as dominated by this -hallucination. 
Be this as it may, the American General Staff takes the 
eminently rational view that machinery should be employed 
to the fullest practicable extent, but should not be relied on 
as “the chief factor for victory,” as the bullet and the 
bayonet will continue to win in mobile warfare as compared 
with ‘the trench process of attrition in the World War.” 
European strategists are charged with assuming that armed 
conflict. will henceforward be characterized by “ the stabilized 
warfare of the Western Front,” whereas American strategists 
regard that experience as a departure from the true prin- 
ciples of war that will probably never recur. The tank, in 
* See Daily Telegraph, April 5, 1927. 
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their view, will have a certain value in mobile warfare, but 
“* will be left far behind by the more rapidly moving troops,” 
though as the latest tanks can travel twenty miles an hour, 
future troops must cultivate “some speed ” to leave them 
“far behind.” But what follows strikes the lay mind as 
admirable doctrine from every point of view. We trust 
Sandhurst will take note of it if those in authority have not 
already done so. 

“Due to the great publicity that has been given to the 
possible effect of new instruments of warfare, coupled with 
the natural centring of public interest on means of destruc- 
tion which are both new and spectacular, misconceptions 
are likely to arise in the mind of the public as to the powers 
and limitations of various weapons and the arms developing 
and serving them. The War Department, by making public 
in summary form the best military thought upon such sub- 
jects, hopes to insure that the heresy shall never become 
implanted in the country that any material means can ever 
replace in war the individual soldier who is willing and able 
to fight.” 


THE General Staff of the United States Army proceeds to 

promulgate the following “ doctrine”’ of tactics and training, 

Mobili on which it would be interesting to hear 
renee competent British military opinion : 

“1. That man remains the fundamental instrument in 
battle, and as such cannot be replaced by any imagined 
instrument short of one more perfect than the human 
body, including the mind. 

**2. That man in the bulk—meaning the greater portion 
of armed forces—fights with greatest freedom of action 
and with greatest efficiency when on foot, not on horseback, 
in a tank, in an aeroplane, in a fixed fortification, etc. ; 
that to achieve decisive action he is best armed with the 
rifle and bayonet; that man is rendered least vulnerable 
when merely clothed against the weather and armoured by 
his own agility, together with a steel helmet. 

“3. That battle is normally determined by physical 
encounter with the bayonet or the fear thereof; all other 
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agencies of destruction, as artillery, machine-guns and 
aircraft, are auxiliary in their effect, however potent, and 
serve to make possible the advance of the foot soldier to 
hand-to-hand encounter. 

“4. That infantry is the basic combatant arm upon 
whose success normally depends the success of the army ; 
the primary duty of other arms, when associated with 
infantry, is to assist the infantry to achieve its mission by 
protecting and aiding it in every way, and by destroying 
enemy resistance to its efforts. 

“5. That no arm except infantry can be expected 
under normal conditions to destroy an approximately equal 
force of enemy armed with rifle and bayonet. 

“6. That, while infantry is normally the basic arm in 
war, under certain conditions or during certain phases 
cavalry may replace it as the basic arm, for example, in 
operations against mounted forces, or against foot troops 
whose efficiency is below normal for any reason.” 

Some of our Amateur Strategists, who are more expert 
with the pen or the typewriter than with the sword or the 
rifle, might usefully assimilate the following recall to long- 
forgotten common sense: “There is agreement that the 
increasing use of aeroplanes carrying bombs does not tend 
to obviate the necessity for the use of mobile field artillery 
on the battlefield. Again, there is uniformity of agreement 
that the horse cannot yet be replaced for certain necessary 
military purposes by any form of machine, and that, for 
example, motor traction has not yet reached such a stage 
of development as safely to permit the motorization of all 
field artillery. Similarly, it is agreed that aviation supple- 
ments, but can never entirely replace, cavalry in all forms 
of reconnaissances, the use of aircraft for the purpose being in 
general devoted to greater distances than it would be possible 
for the cavalry to reach, and its efficiency for reconnaissance 
being also affected by bad weather conditions.” 


A MAN of genius was once asked whether he understood 
the psychology of a prominent Statesman. He replied, 
“Certainly, Blank is a typical Englishman who forgives 
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his enemies and forgets his friends.” It is unhappily 
our reputation abroad and explains our nickname, Perfide 

Albion! There are, however, variations 
The French from type, and thanks to the initiative 

and enterprise of the Daily Telegraph we 
have removed it in the case of four noble French women who 
rendered unspeakable services to the British Army during 
the Great War by sheltering and saving the lives of our 
soldiers at the utmost risk to theirown. These heroines are 
Madame Belmont-Gobert ; Madame Lesur (her daughter), 
who actually succeeded in concealing Trooper Patrick 
Fowler (11th Hussars) for four years in a wardrobe in their 
humble home infested with German soldiers ; Madame Louise 
Cardon, who endured appalling tribulations as a result of 
sheltering the ill-fated Corporal Hull; and Madame Julie 
Célestine Baudhuin, who suffered severely for hiding the 
Cameronian, David Cruickshank, whose life she saved by a 
moving appeal to a German military tribunal, which for 
once showed a spark of humanity. These splendid women 
were discovered by the Daily Telegraph to be in poor cir- 
cumstances. Our contemporary told their wonderful story, 
and opened a fund for their benefit, to which its readers 
subscribed £3,400 with which to purchase annuities. They 
were brought to London and received with full honours by 
the Lord Mayor and publicly thanked at an unforgettable 
and most moving ceremony that stands out amidst all the 
great days of the Guildhall, both on behalf of the City of 
London and by Field-Marshal Sir William Robertson repre- 
senting the British Army, while Lord FitzAlan was present 
to express the gratitude of the 11th Hussars. They were 
afterwards received at Windsor by the King and Queen, 
and returned home with the Mayors of their townships 
(Bertry and Le Cateau), who had accompanied them, no 
doubt exhausted by their unwonted and exciting experiences 
but with happy and lasting memories of an England that is 
not as black as she is occasionally painted. 


At a State banquet in honour of the visit of Lord Irwin, 
Viceroy of India, to Srinagar, on April 12th, the Maharajah 
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of Kashmir (Sir Hari Singh) made a significant speech, which 
we may be sure was appreciated by his sympathetic guest. 

F We trust this Ruler’s wise and weighty words 
— . will be taken to heart by any Politicians 
at home as well as by Bureaucrats who may 
be over-anxious to put very new wine into very old Indian 
bottles. The native Princes, whose attitude and position 
are liable to be overlooked by “‘ Westernizing ” Statesman- 
ship, are not unnaturally perturbed by recent tendencies, 
which look as though there were a disposition in Whitehall 
to sacrifice their interests as well as other vital Indian 
interests to the “politically minded” or Talking men and 
Writing men of the towns who are intrinsically less important 
than their opposite numbers in Democratic communities. The 
quasi-independent Native States are anxious to know what 
their exact status will be as British India becomes increas- 
ingly autonomous. Sir Hari Singh expressed the “ genuine 
satisfaction ’’ felt by the Princes at the Viceroy’s opening 
reference to them as “ partners, joint workers, and brother- 
builders,” which encouraged them to hope that during 
Lord Irwin’s régime the many problems affecting their 
States “‘ will be dealt with in a spirit of broadminded states- 
manship, justice, and fair play.” The speaker declared that 
the Princes had “every sympathy with the legitimate 
aspirations of British India,” but were “ anxious that the 
position secured to us by the treaties with Great Britain 
shall not be prejudicially affected. There are some matters 
concerning us jointly with British India in which at present 
we have no voice. We want a voice in such matters. Also 
we wish to see the removal of the difficulties at present 
hampering us materially in the discharge of our duties.” 
In view of the Secretary of State for India’s recent pro- 
nouncement in the House of Lords and the God-speed 
pronounced by Lord Reading (who as Viceroy was constrained 
to water his wine) on the work of the Reforms Commission, 


the Maharajah of Kashmir’s hint is especially opportune, 


representing, as it undoubtedly does, the feelings of other 
powerful rulers who are not enamoured of the experiments 
that the Indian Government has encouraged them to make 
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‘** Well, I’ve known that for six years ; he’s been that ever since he joined the 
Red Trade Union International ; but what’s the good of a Government which 
lets a man like that go on plotting for six years and never warns the miners or 
the public sgainst him, and only exposes him after he’s succeeded in doing all 
the harm he set out to do? If Cook deceived us, you helped him to do it. 
Why did you accept him as our spokesman ?”’ 


To this the Duke of Northumberland naturally replied, 


“Because you elected him as your Secretary,” to be 
told: 


“No, that won’t do. The block vote is a farce, as you know. And even if 
we had elected him, that’s no reason why a self-respecting British Government 
should recognize the agent of a foreign conspiracy as the representative of 
British miners. 

‘But that’s not the worst. You appointed a Royal Commission to report 
on the Coal Industry, and you let that man, who you say is an enemy agent, 
be our mouthpiece, and your precious Commission in their Report never said 
one word about his designs. According to you, this man was working for re- 
volution and using us miners as his tools, and yet you examine the Coal Industry 


on democratic lines. Thus, in Kashmir “ Parliamentarism” eure 
has been such a failure that the Maharajah announced its ae 
curtailment. 
Not 
THE Duke of Northumberland recently enjoyed the oppor. ye 
tunity of a conversation with a working miner, who gave o. ) 
, the not over-flattering views of the Con. age 
ee servative working man on the performance 
Think of the Government that only differ in degree P { 
from opinions of Conservatives in other r 
classes. They were reproduced by the Duke in the Morning " 
Post (April 5th), and contain food for serious reflection, ve 
though whether there will be reflection by those whom § good 
they immediately concern is another matter. His Majesty’s ot 
Ministers have little time for reflection even had they any ‘ 
inclination in that direction. This working miner was § Mos 
fairly “fed up with” Politics and Politicians. ‘I have a0 
no use for any of your parties,” he said. ‘‘ The Liberals to § 
and the Labour Party say, ‘Vote for us and we'll give § %' 
you the New Jerusalem.’ That’s an old dodge, and played saic 
out. As for you Conservatives, no ordinary plain man itu 
can make head or tail of you. You're like the Scribes J °.. 
and Pharisees, who ‘say and do not.’ There was Lord 
Birkenhead saying that Cook is an agent of Moscow.” a. 


ler 

ng ‘And what happened after that ? Moscow had started the lie that the 
Government and the mineowners had formed a plot to lower the workers’ standard 
i” of living. The Report of the Commission disposed of that lie; it was the only 
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without taking any evidence on this subject or so much as mentioning it. Is 
that the way to make the workers think you care for them or to earn their 
respect ?” 

Not the least surprising part of this indictment of the 
Government, the Miners’ Federation and the Labour Party 
is that a man of such keen intelligence and sound and 
vigorous views as our working miner should allow himself 
to be exploited either by shifty or feeble Politicians or by 
professed Anarchists, for both of whom he has unmitigated 
contempt. In his own words: 


good they did; but Ramsay and Thomas and all that lot stuck to it when 
they knew it was a lie, and went into the General Strike, although they hated 
the whole business, because they were afraid of their skins. 

“In fact, they deceived us and betrayed us, and walked into the trap that 
Moscow had set for them and us. And it wasn’t until a clever lawyer had 
discovered that they were personally liable in their own pockets for their dis- 
honesty that they backed out and left usin the soup. They went into the strike 
to save their skins, and came out to save their pockets. And you let them 
do it. 

**Not only did you let them save their pockets, but their reputations. You 
said they had made an honest mistake ; they had been misled ; ‘ we will make 
it up and let bygones be bygones.’ Was that fairto us ? What do you suppose 
a Conservative working man thinks of that? Why does your Government 
never tell the truth ? Why are they such a pack of moral cowards ? 

“But you did worse than that. The Miners’ Strike went on; and when it 
was near the end, some of your Ministers plucked up enough courage to tell 
the truth for the first time about Cook. At the very time when they were 
saying he was an agent of Moscow, your Prime Minister was having him to tea 
to negotiate on our behalf, although Cook called him a liar and murderer in every 
speech he made. That’s a nice position for the Prime Minister of this country ! 
Then, when a quarter of the miners had thrown over the Federation, Cook 
began to hedge a bit, and at once your Ministers played into his hands and 
started abusing the mine-owners. What for? For not negotiating with an 
agent of Moscow! What a muddle-headed gang your Cabinet is!” 


Tus “ working miner ” was far from finished, and proceeded 
to say things about the ‘“ Moderate” impostors of the 
pe , Labour Party that needed saying, though 
M9 doubtless they will be wasted on effusive 

Conservatives, who regard statesmanship as 
consisting in sentimental slobber over political opponents 
at home and abroad : 


““You would have thought that the Strike would have opened their eyes. 
Not a bit of it! Your Prime Minister does his best to excuse this agent of 
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Moscow. He talks of ‘the disastrous leadership of the miners.’ Disastrous 
fiddlesticks ! There was no blundering about it. Cook did the biggest thing 
of his life. He did what he meant to do; he dealt a blow at British trade and 
industry such as no man had ever done before ; we were his tools ; our sufferings 
were all part of the game, and it was done at the orders of Moscow. And we 
shan’t forget in a hurry that it was your party which helped him to do it and 
your Jeader who glossed over the performance when it was all over. 

“And now you are going to reform the Trade Unions. Well, you’ll never 
do it by those methods. You'll have to get the workers on your side, and 
they’ve no use for people who are afraid to tell the truth. 

“The first thing to do is to tell them abcut these precious Labour Moderates. 
They’re far worse than the Extremists, because they preach class-hatred when 
they know what a wicked thing it is; they camouflage it every now and then 
by making what your silly Tory papers call a ‘moderate’ speech, full of cant 
about brotherhood and fellowship ; it deceives you every time, and you think 
Thomas and Co. are to be trusted, and you invite them to clear up the mess into 
which they have got Trade Unionism. 

** You must know they are using their political control of the Unions to gratify 
their own selfish ambitions. They don’t even believe in Socialism. Wheatley 
let the cat out of the bag the other day when he said their only idea was to govern 
on Tory lines. It is all a plant to deceive us; but you never show them up. 
You waste time in denouncing Cook when you ought to know that he would 
be no danger if it wasn’t that Ramsay and Thomas are nothing but his tools 
—unwilling tools, of course, but they have pledged themselves to overthrow 
capitalism ; their whole policy is based on a lie, and that is why they can be 
manceuvred by Moscow into any crime or folly.” 


The Duke of Northumberland’s interlocutor then turned 
to China, upon which he was equally outspoken: 


‘‘Look at this China business. Just as Moscow manceuvred them into the 
General Strike by the cry of a concerted attack on the workers’ wages, so it has 
manceuvred them into helping the Chinese Bolsheviks to drive our trade out 
of China and into letting a Chinese mob loose on British women and children. 

** And you think you can deal with a party like that by soft words and a little 
tinkering with Trade Union legislation! You'll never do it; you’ve got to 
expose the whole system if you want to reform it ; you’ve got to preach a crusade 
against it. You’ve got to make the workers give up despising you, which 
they do at present, and make them see that you really want to help them and 
that you aren’t afraid of their leaders or afraid of them, or afraid to tell 
the truth, and that you won’t cart them as you have carted the Conservative 
working man. 

*‘Those are my views—the views of a Conservative miner whom your party 
has betrayed time and time again till I’m fed up with you. 

“Now, will you tell me where I am wrong? What have you got to say for 
your party ?” 


The Duke excused himself “on the plea of an urgent 
engagement; it seemed the wisest course,” and concluded 
his report by inviting the readers of the Morning Post to 
** tell me what answer I should have given.” 
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Dr. ARTHUR SHADWELL attempted to do this in a subse- 
quent letter to the Morning Post, pointing out that “‘ you 

cannot help people who will not help them- 
— selves”; that Cook was the creation of the 

miners, and as such forced upon the Govern- 
ment; that miners not only tolerated Cook, but “ flocked 
to listen to him, even in Northumberland ”’ ; that the “‘ block 
vote,” if a farce, was their own farce—‘ if they do not 
kick, why should anyone kick for them,” Dr. Shadwell 
declared : 


I am tired of these men who grumble and whine and call on the Govern- 
ment to help them but never stir a finger to help themselves. They do not even 
take the trouble to attend their lodges or branches. I know the excuse they 
make, and it leaves me cold. Let them show some spirit, some determination, 
else how are the public to know that they have any grievances? I know they 
have, because I have been amongst them ; and since my sympathies are always 
with the oppressed I have done my best for them. But they lame my hand 
by their cowardice. Time and again I have said: ‘“‘ Give me the evidence ; I 
will use it.” And I have had evidence given me, but always the details necessary 
to carry general conviction and to silence denial—name, date, and place— 
have been withheld from publication. 

The Duke’s friend talks of the Government, or the Conservative Party, 
being afraid of this, that, and the other. Well, they are themselves most con- 
cerned, and they are afraid to open their mouths or stir a hand. Everything 
has to be done for them to get them out of the hole they have let themselves 
drift into by their supineness. 

Now, at long last, some have asserted themselves against the tyranny of 
which they complain. The Seamen’s Union has revolted altogether, and large 
sections of miners in the Midlands and South Wales are revolting. What are 
they doing in Northumberland? Is the Duke’s friend leading or helping 
revolt there? If he is, well and good; if not, he is just an empty talker. A 
Government can do nothing effective in this constitutional country without 
adequate support from public opinion. Now that the issue has been joined in 
Parliament by the Trade Union Bill, we shall see what the support of the 
aggrieved Trade Unionists really amounts to. 


This is more plausible than convincing, and the Duke of 
Northumberland had no difficulty in providing the retort 
Dr. Shadwell’s counter-attack would have elicited from 
the “ working miner.” 


“‘ You ignore,” he would say, “all the charges I brought against your party 
and content yourself with abusing us. Even if all you say were true, it would 
not be an answer. But is it all true? Is the present Trade Union system 
entirely our fault ? Were we responsible for passing the Trades Disputes Act 
and legalizing the political levy ? 

“* What right have you to. blame us for apathy and cowardice when you have 
thrown every possible obstacle in our way ? Even if you were compelled to 
recognize the agent of a foreign conspiracy as our representative, was it necessary 
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to preserve a discreet silence as to his designs until he had carried them out ? 
Was it our fault that the Royal Commission practised a gross public deception 
in deliberately concealing the real aims of our leaders? It may have been 
partly the fault of the workers that they allowed themselves to be betrayed 
into the General Strike; but was that any reason why the Government should 
give those who were guilty of the betrayal a certificate of character and pre- 
tend that they had acted from the noblest motives ? 

‘You blame us for lack of independence. When we did show independence 
last November and broke away from the Miners’ Federation, you did your 
utmost to stop that movement and to bolster up the Federation. And now you 
ask me whether I am going to join the revolt against the present Trade Union 
system. Not yet; I have been let down too often. I am going to wait and 
see whether you mean business.” 


Two wrongs do not make a right. Working miners have 
been clearly wrong in allowing Cook and Co. to capture and 
control their organization and to place it at the service of 
the enemies of England, who are especially the enemies of 
all British working men, including miners. But the Govern- 
ment of our country—by virtue of being the Government— 
has been incomparably more wrong in steadily playing the 
game of criminal conspirators and their confederates, the 
spurious Moderates. 


TuHIs controversy has helped to clear the air and to clear 
Conservative minds of the cant some of them are apt to 
: indulge in when discussing Labour problems. 

ape wortine It was all the more timely because coin- 
9, sata ciding with the introduction of the principal 
Ministerial measure of the Session (Trade 

Union Reform), which, after much procrastination and 
many conflicting and disquieting rumours, was read a 
first time in the House of Commons on April 4th, and 
will “fill the bill” until the Prorogation. Although 
it is not perfect, we gladly recognize that the Government 
have produced an infinitely better Bill than at one time 
seemed probable. As the Defeatists were winning hands 
down on almost every other political issue, and Ministers 
were competing with one another in hoisting White Flags 
in most places, it was feared that the Conservative Party 
were in for yet another home-made humiliation. But for 
once the Stalwarts in the Cabinet woke up and realized 
that the rank and file, both in Parliament and in the con- 
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stituencies, were in revolt against the régime of brave 
speeches on platforms coupled with cowardly surrender in 
Council, and that to follow up their scuttle from Moscow 
and the Reds might prove the last straw that would break 
the camel’s back. Be the cause what it may, the Trade 
Union Bill is a serious measure which, if passed in sub- 
stantially its present form, will at least represent a laudable 
effort to strengthen legitimate Trade Unionism by cur- 
tailing those objectionable and intolerable activities which 
during the last quarter of a century have inflicted untold 
harm on the country in general and the working classes 
in particular. If the “‘ working miner” is as sage in 
conduct as in his comments on the Conservative Govern- 
ment and the Conservative Party, he will descend from 
his accustomed fence and back the Government measure 
to liberate them from political tyranny for all he is worth. 
He will not wait and see; he will be up and doing, if he 
really feels about Messrs. Cook and Co. as he would have 
us believe. 


As every aspect of the Government’s Trade Disputes and 
Trade Union Bill is being discussed in the Press, and as 


the whole subject will be thrashed out in 
EE Parliament and all over the country, it were 

superfluous for us to dilate upon it in these 
pages. It is clearly a moderate measure which leaves 
intact every legitimate power that can be fairly claimed 
for a Trade Union that concerns itself with its proper 
business, viz. to advance the interests of its members qua 
working-men and not qua politicians. It is in effect a 
protest against the Prussianism which has infected these 
bodies of late years, doubtless as the result of their deifica- 
tion of Karl Marx, who there is every reason to regard as 
an agent. of the Prussian Government employed in the 
beguilement of innocent agitators abroad. The fact that 
the Frothblowers of the Labour Party fulminate against it 
leaves us stone cold, as it only serves to emphasize the 
urgency of reform, and incidentally discloses that both 
Moderates and Extremists realize that they owe their 
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political predominance to terrorism. They were given only 
too much time in which to put their house in order, and 
all they did was to start a General Strike, and after its 
ignominious collapse placed themselves on record in Parlia- 
ment as the inveterate and implacable opponents of any 
change in the privileged status of Trade Unions which were 
placed above the Law by the monstrous legislation of 
1906 to 1914. Like other capital follies of Responsible 
Statesmen, so called, these blunders were inspired by no 
nobler motive than Funk—the demi-god of the Front 
Benches on both sides of both Houses. As the powers 
that be in the Conservative Party are no less afflicted with 
this weakness than their political opponents, the rank and 
file will need to keep watch and ward so as to prevent the 
Trade Union Bill from being watered down by the Defeatist 
section of the Cabinet, who fought hard to emasculate ite 
relatively mild provisions. 


Tue first clause of the Government Bill—which will be 
in the competent and trusted hands of Sir Douglas Hogg, 
The Bill the Attorney-General—illegalizes the General 
Strike, defined as “‘a strike designed or cal- 
culated to coerce the Government or to intimidate the com- 
munity, or any substantial portion of the community ”— 
appropriate penalties being provided for offences under 
this clause, the offenders being deprived of the protection 
accorded them by the Act of 1906. Clause 2 protects 
persons refusing to participate in an illegal strike from being 
deprived of their Trade Union benefits as habitually happens 
under the present law. Clause 3 is aimed at intimidation 
in the shape of the hideous scandal of mass picketing—a 
piece of pure Prussianism. Under the first sub-section 
of this clause, it is declared unlawful for ‘‘one or more 
persons (whether acting on their own behalf or on behalf 
of a Trade Union or of an individual employer or firm and 
notwithstanding that they may be acting in furtherance 
of a trade dispute) to attend near the house or the place 
of work of a person for the purpose of obtaining or com- 
municating information or persuading any person to work 
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or abstain from working, if they so attend in such numbers 
or otherwise in such manner as to be calculated to intimidate 
any person in that house or obstruct the approach thereto 
or egress therefrom or to lead to a breach of the peace.” 
Intimidation is defined as “‘ to cause in the mind of a person 
a reasonable apprehension of injury to him or to any member 
of his family or of violence or damage to any person or 
property.”” Injury includes physical injury, boycott, loss of 
any kind, or exposure to hatred, ridicule or contempt. The 
working-man’s home is specifically protected against that 
most cowardly form of intimidation, “ besetting his house.” 
Clause 4 (on which there is known to have been a protracted 
struggle in the Cabinet between Invertebrates and Verte- 
brates) establishes the principle for which every Conservative 
and many Liberals worth their salt have fought, viz. that sub- 
scribers to the Political Levy shall definitely “contract in.” 
Henceforward no member of a Trade Union shall be required 
to make any contribution to the political funds of his Union 
“unless before the date upon which the contribution is 
levied he has delivered at the head office or some branch office 
of the Union a notice in writing in the form set outin Schedule 1 
of the Bill of the fact of his willingness to contribute.” 
Moreover, all other assets of Trade Unions are to be kept clear 
of the political fund. Clause 5 prohibits Civil servants 
from being members of any Trade Union except one confined 
to persons employed under the Crown and independent of 
any outside Union Confederation or association with any 
political party. Clause 6 deals with the employees of 
local authorities, declaring “it shall not be lawful for any 
local authority to make it a condition of employment that 
a person shall be a member of a Trade Union or to impose 
any condition whereby persons who are or who are not 
members of a Trade Union are placed under any disability, 
and any condition imposed in contravention of this section 
shall be void.” The lightning strike is envisaged in the 
provision making it an offence for any person employed by 
a local or other public authority to break his contract of 
service knowing or having reasonable cause to believe that 
the probable consequence will be to hinder or prevent the 
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discharge of the function of a local authority. Clause 7 
empowers the Attorney-General to apply for an injunction 
to restrain any application of the funds of a Trade Union in 
contravention of the provisions of the Bill. 


Mucu merriment has been caused by the excitement of the 
Frothblowers over a measure which only errs on the side 

of moderation. It might have been supposed 
le gas ata that any “ Moderates” in the Labour Party 

worthy of the name would welcome a Bill 
exclusively aimed at activities that have made Trade Unions 
a by-word of late years by enabling a handful of wreckers 
to rob the rank and file of all power and many rights in 
order to pervert the whole movement into political rather 
than industrial channels—in conjunction with, if not under 
the orders of, the foreign enemies of England and of the 
British working-man. Not the least valuable effect of 
Sir Douglas Hogg’s Bill is its exposure of the ‘‘ Moderate ” 
fraud who had hitherto been only too successful in bam- 
boozling unsuspecting Conservatives into the delusion that 
if left to themselves the political Trade Unions would 
abandon the error of their ways. We now know that they 
would change nothing, and that the Moderates are just as 
keen as the Wild Men on preserving every whit of Prussianism, 
including the General Strike, Mass Picketing, Contract 
Breaking, General Terrorism, and the Compulsory Political 
Levy. The fury of these sham Moderates at the action of 
the Government in introducing this sound and sensible Bill 
is largely inspired by chagrin. The Thomases, Clyneses, 
Hendersons, and Ramsay MacDonalds had been so successful 
in bluffing Downing Street that they believed they had 
bluffed them out of Trade Union Reform and are propor- 
tionately angry at their failure. We are told that this Bill 
has reunited the Labour Party. We sincerely hope so. It 
is much healthier for the “ knee-breeches”’ section of 


Socialists to be “‘ moderating ’’ their own Party than fooling | 


ours. We believe we are correct in saying that without 
Mr. J. H. Thomas’s signature there could have been no 
general strike of Railwaymen this time last year. That he 
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should wish to retain this formidable weapon against the 
community may be natural. The community is no less 
anxious to deprive him of it. 


WE are fully prepared to believe that the Budget Speech on 
April 11th achieved the signal Parliamentary success adver- 

tised by the Press, i. if any speech may 
dls au be deemed successful that takes 24 hours 

to deliver—or rather to read. But from 
the point of view of the Taxpayer—not that he counts— 
the contents of the Budget were a profound disappoint- 
ment. It was not so much that the new taxes are specially 
onerous. They are not. Considerable ingenuity has been 
displayed in seeking windfalls to meet the huge deficit 
of £36,500,000. It was that no hope was held out for the 
future of making Revenue and Expenditure meet on any 
reasonable or tolerable basis. Some lip-service was paid 
to the cause of Economy. It could not be otherwise, seeing 
that at last the popular Press, headed by the Daily Mail, 
has succeeded in making our Legislators in both Houses of 
Parliament realize that the country is “completely fed up”’ 
with the riotous extravagance of Politicians of all parties 
and Bureaucrats in every Department. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s elaborate oration afforded no indication of 
any active or effective desire in the Cabinet to curtail 
expenditure, and except for a show of acquiescence in the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith’s suggestion to close down 
certain Departments that had outlived their usefulness, 
every serious proposal to curb squandermania was waived 
aside on one conventional pretext or another. The cost 
of running this country is apparently to remain indefinitely 
at some figure above £800,000,000 sterling per annum. 
It is ‘‘ unreasonable” to anticipate any lesser expenditure, 
though entirely reasonable for Ministers to increase it by 
any amount they fancy. Thus the total estimated expendi- 
ture for 1927-8 mentioned in the Budget Speech was 
£818,390,000. But everyone expects this colossal sum to 
be exceeded. Substantial saving is vetoed by a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer who in one breath denounces “ anything 
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in the nature of a £40,000,000 cut ’”’ as calculated to cause 
** a convulsion,’ while in the next he discloses his virtuoug 
intention of screwing an extra £15,000,000 out of the 
Taxpayers for the benefit of the Sinking Fund. It is 
truly melancholy that a man of Mr. Churchill’s gifts should 
place himself at the disposal of Lombard Street and be 
unable to view any financial problem except through 
Lombard Street eyes. 


THat Mr. Churchill’s expedients for meeting deficits are 
ingenious goes without saying, and if he were dealing with 

a passing crisis windfalls might be the best 
qoeeten solution of our difficulties. Unfortunately, 

however, we are confronted by the perennial 
problem of overspending, which will not be disposed of by 
raiding the Road Fund, anticipating Income Tax, curtailing 
Brewers’ credits, increasing the already appalling Tobacco 
taxes, extracting a little more from Wine Duties, or even 
by nervously dallying with Import Duties on Foreign 
Manufactured Goods such as tyres or pottery, though if 
instead of pecking at Protection we adopted a consistent 
and comprehensive policy of Tolls we should both relieve 
the taxpayer and promote British employment. But neither 
Lombard Street nor Whitehall regard this development as 
‘“‘ orthodox.” With one passage in the Budget Speech 
we shall all cordially agree, though it is hardly calculated to 
relieve the taxpayers’ gloom. Mr. Herbert Samuel, who tries 
to cheer up the Liberal Party by cheap platform epigrams, 
had recently declared “‘ that the taxes would not fall until 
the Government falls.’ On this Mr. Churchill observed, 
“‘ without attempting to pose as a prophet there is one thing 
which I will not hesitate to predict, and that is that the 
taxes will not fall after the Government has fallen. Nothing 
is so expensive as General Elections and new Governments. 
Every new administration, not excluding ourselves, arrives 
in power with bright and benevolent ideas of using public 
money to do good. The more frequent the change of 
Government, the more numerous are the bright ideas; and 
the more frequent the elections, the more benevolent they 
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become. When three elections have taken place in three 
years, in which, as I compute it, about 4,000 candidates 
in the aggregate have been conducting 4,000 spirited cam- 
paigns, bidding against one another for the public favour, 
and when Parties as well as individuals have been giving 
all sorts of pledges under highly organized pressure and 
with the great desire to win, the results, however worthy and 
however desirable, are bound to be expensive.” 


THERE would obviously be no respite for the taxpayer 
under any alternative Administration, judging by the 
programme of the Independent Labour Party 


ys Bowe ee or by the ideas of Mr. Lloyd George. 
al Heart But when Mr. Churchill can only refer to 


a remote future, when “the momentum of 
expenditure will gradually subside,’ we must say quite 
frankly this won’t do. No “gradual subsidence”’ will 


an meet the present case. We need a complete change 
a of heart in Downing Street and throughout the Depart- 
if ments towards Public Money. All “ Bright Ideas’’ must 


be squelched and ‘“‘ an Economy sense ”’ developed, such as 
clearly does not exist at present. Actually extravagance 
is excused by a reference to Gladstone, of allmen! Although 
so unimpeachable a Liberal as Lord Oxford and Asquith has 
recommended the rationing of spending Departments, this 
is dismissed by a less unimpeachable Liberal (Mr. Churchill) 
as “a departure from the whole system of Cabinet Govern- 
ment. It would amount, as I think Mr. Gladstone once 
said, to a financial dictatorship.”” When, again, that abode 
of extravagance, the Labour Department, is indicated by Mr. 
Churchill’s former Leader as ripe for the axe, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer calmly tells us, ‘‘ We felt it would be out 
of harmony with the spirit and requirements of these days 
to abolish the Ministry of Labour.” And even when, as 
a sop to Lord Oxford, the elimination of the Ministry of 
Transport, the Mines Department, and the Overseas Trade 
Department were announced, Mr. Churchill hastened to 
explain that ‘‘the Committee and the public must not 
delude themselves into supposing that either of these par- 
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ticular changes, the absorption of Departments or the restric- 


tion of new entrants, will in themselves lead to any large 
or sudden diminution of expenditure during the next few 
years.” We were never such fools as to suppose they would, 
or indeed to anticipate any saving of our pockets either by 
this Government or by any other Government except under 
such overwhelming pressure of public opinion as would put 
the fear of God in the powers-that-be. 


GOVERNMENTS invariably remind their critics that it is 
easier to criticize than to construct; anyone can find fault; 
but that to propose a practical remedy is a 
different proposition. This is true. It is the 
function of the critic to criticize; but criticism may be and 
should be suggestive, just as statesmanship ought to be 
constructive, though it rarely is so nowadays, when Ministers 
are content to ring the old familiar changes, especially in the 
sphere of finance. The critics are constantly challenged to 
produce their scheme of economy, but as their suggestions 
never get a hearing it seems hardly worth while. Mr. 
Ronald McNeill, the Financial Secretary of the Treasury, in 
winding up an eminently unsatisfactory debate on the 
Budget, once again issued this invitation, and as he is a good 
Conservative and not a Coalitioner, we have no objection 
to telling him how £100,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
could be annually saved without any of those “‘ convulsions” 
or dislocations with which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seeks to parry every plea for retrenchment. We recognize, 
however, that under our plan there might be a certain 
disturbance of amour-propre among Mandarins, Bureaucrats, 
and Bankers which would, however, be but a small set-off 
to the immense relief that would be instantly experienced 
throughout industrial England and by the over-taxed. The 
first step would be to convince the country that Government 
was really in earnest in its professed desire to inaugurate an 
era of economy, and as example is always more potent than 
precept, Economy must begin at the very top, ie. in 
Downing Street. Therefore the Cabinet should be rationed 
for, say, a period of five years, £50,000 being allocated to the 
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Prime Minister as the salaries of himself and his colleagues, 
as was suggested a few weeks ago in an article in the Weekly 
Dispatch by the present writer. This would inevitably 
tend to reduce the unwieldy membership of the Cabinet to a 
more manageable figure than 21. Another £50,000 should 
be annually allotted as the salaries of the rest of the Ministry. 
Having rationed themselves, Ministers would be in an irresis- 
tible position to ration the Departments, and by suppressing 
superfluous offices, by telescoping others, by applying “‘ the 
axe’ wherever it was reasonable to do so, without weakening 
our National Defences or any essential Social Services, at 
least £10,000,000 a year could be saved, rising to £20,000,000 
before the five years of economy was finished. 


THIS, we may be reminded, would not take us very far 
towards the promised £100,000,000. Nor would it. But 

the suspension of all Sinking Funds during 
ie Foe that same period would permit an imme- 
diate remission of £50,000,000 to £65,000,000 
of Taxation, the latter being the figure that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer contemplates diverting next year from the 
pockets of the taxpayers to those of the bond-holders, while 
the Colwyn Committee clamours for yet further extortion. 
We say “ extortion’ advisedly, though it is not the epithet 
usually applied to this transaction by its authors and the 
posse comitatus of City Editors who applaud it in studied 
indifference of the state of British Industry and British 
employment. ‘‘ Let England sink, so long as the Sinking 
Fund doesn’t,’ seems to be their motto. It is not often 
that Sinking-Fund mentality is so nakedly revealed as in 
The Times on Budget Day (April 11th), when the City Editor 
of Printing House Square set forth the virtues of the creed 
in which he is a crusader. After expressing his contempt for 
“some minds ”’ that “‘ refuse to be disturbed by the fact that 
the Sinking Fund has been raided to the tune of £50,000,000 


‘in two years,” as for those imbeciles who “ pretend that the 


Sinking Fund is a virtuous economic abstraction, of no 
practical importance and of doubtful benefit,” or again 
others who viewed it “‘as an expensive luxury which our 
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hard-pressed nation cannot afford”’—all of which “ are 


dangerous delusions ’—the writer gives the readers of The 


Times the inside orthodox view: 


“* The Sinking Fund is the only item of ‘ expenditure’ 
the full monetary value of which returns to the com- 
munity without deduction of any kind. Income in the 
hands of the taxpayer is automatically converted into 
capital in the hands of the bond-holder whose bond is 
repaid, and who is able to reinvest it in industry.” 


And again : 


“Money taken from the taxpayer for the Sinking 
Fund is not lost to trade, since it is returned to it in the 
shape of capital in the hands of the investor who re- 
ceives the payment of his war bond. Repayment of 
debt brings a permanent saving of interest as well as 
a reduction in the cost of debt administration.” 


The Sinking Fund is, in fact, a shameless robbery of Peter 
(the general taxpayer) for the benefit of Paul (the bond- 
holder, who need not be a Briton or a British taxpayer). It 
would be difficult to imagine a more immoral transaction or 
one that has of late years worked more detrimentally to the 
very section of the community which The Times City Editor 
affects to regard as its beneficiaries. 


Nor the least amazing feature of an amazing affair is that our 
taxpayers allow their “‘ income ”’ to be thus “‘ automatically 

; converted into the capital . . . of the bond- 
pk holder,” as enthusiastically described by The 

TDL Times. The latter, we are told, “is able to 
re-invest it in industry.” Quite true, but in foreign quite as 
much as in British industry. So that by means of this 
wonderful Sinking Fund, which is the fetish of Downing 
Street, Fleet Street, Queen Victoria Street, and Lombard 
Street, and Mugwumps generally, the British Taxpayer is 
constrained to supply our foreign competitors with the very 
razor with which to cut the throat of British Industry. 
‘“* Money taken from the taxpayer for the Sinking Fund,” 
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we are told by the admirer of this cynical system, “‘is not lost 
to trade, since it is returned to it in the shape of capital in 
the hands of the investor who receives the repayment of his 
war bond.” But if the object of the Sinking Fund be to 
finance British Industry, why not allow the taxpayer to 
make his investment direct instead of via the clumsy and 
unreliable medium of the bond-holder, who instead of 
nourishing British industry is more likely to favour the 
industries of countries that are not sunk by Sinking Funds. 
All Sinking Funds should be suspended for the Economy Era 
of Five Years for the express purpose of promoting British 
trade and employment and terminating the present intoler- 
able oppression. At the end of that period we should be in 
a position to compare the two policies. Having rationed the 
Government and the Departments, we should tap another 
large fund in relief of British taxation. It was recently 
indicated by Mr. Amery, the Colonial Secretary (who is evi- 
dently not enamoured of present financial and fiscal arrange- 
ments), when he alluded to the £350,000,000 * of foreign 
manufactured goods now flooding this country. An average 
toll of 10 per cent. would produce £35,000,000 a year, while 
5 per cent. would produce £17,500,000. We claim that these 
elementary and obvious measures demonstrate how ridicu- 
lously easy it would be to save £100,000,000 were there any 
serious desire in Downing Street and Whitehall to husband 
the national resources. 


Sterling. 
Rationing the Government and 
Departments .. - .. £20,000,000 
Suspension of Sinking Fund .. £65,000,000 
Toll on Foreign Goods .. .. £17,500,000 
£102,500,000 


WitTH more drastic measures another £100,000,000 could be 

saved or spread over the enlarged production and thus 

proportionately lighten present burdens. Then the 

reduction of the Bank Rate to 3 per cent., and of all 

War Stock to a similar figure, should be kept steadily in 
* Mr. Emery’s figure as reported in The Times, April 9th. 
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view as an attainable and desirable goal. Industry would 
thus be liberated from two huge mill-stones. If Mr. Ronald 
MeNeill will reflect over these and kindred 
fnoter problems he will realize the golden opportunities 
srg for intelligent and public-spirited statesman- 
ship, once we break away from the shibboleths of Treasury 
Clerks and Lombard Street hacks, who have learnt nothing 
and forgotten nothing since the Bank Act of 1844, the working 
of which is so sinister and suicidal that even great Bankers 
are becoming alarmed and advocate inquiry into its opera- 
tion. We grant that our suggestions—which could be 
indefinitely multiplied and expanded—are entirely beside 
the mark if Conservative Government merely means Early 
Victorian economics and Peelite Finance. But we prefer to 
think of our Party as progressive, ready to move with the 
times. and alive to the needs of the nation and the Empire. 
There is, however, no hope of betterment so long as a British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer takes his marching orders from 
Lombard Street, which is nowadays but an annexe of Wall 
Street and Pine Street. Whenever any member of the 
Federal Reserve Board sneezes many of our City Bankers 
get under their beds. The “inferiority complex”’ is no more 
helpful in National Finance than in Politics. The Bank of 
England should think more of England and less of U.S.A. 


CONSERVATIVES have no longer the right to be surprised at 
the vagaries of a Conservative Government that appears to 
be blown about by any prevailing gust of 
wind, and when there is no wind, as often as 
not a wind is imagined for the purpose of excusing some 
inexplicable action. But we cannot all control our feelings 
under all provocation, and the provocation to the Party by 
the Government’s performance in “‘ More Votes for Women ” 
has caused a degree of exasperation it were idle to conceal 
or minimize. It is apparently impossible to keep Ministers 
from gratuitous error. It is less than ten years ago that a 
gigantic measure of Reform and Redistribution enfranchised 
women and multiplied the electorate threefold. In order to 
prevent the male minority from being completely swamped 
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by females a compromise was arranged which, though 
anomalous, was generally regarded as fair and satisfactory, 
and against which there was so little resentment that the 
subject of further Parliamentary Reform was barely men- 
tioned at any recent election, and it was generally believed 
that our greatly extended electorate would be given a 
chance of “finding itself” and “making good” before 
there were any fresh accretions. Socialists are, of course, 
always in favour of unsettling any existing condition because 
unsettlement means unrest, and unrest provides their 
opportunities. But it certainly never dawned upon any 
elector who voted Conservative at the last election that 
by so doing he was contributing to the creation of a Govern- 
ment that would do what the Socialists wanted by transferring 
political power from men to women in a large majority of 
constituencies. No such meaning was read at the time into 
the present Prime Minister’s well-known declaration of 
October 18, 1924, that “‘ the Unionist Party is in favour of 
equal political rights for men and women, and desires that 
the question of an extension of the franchise should, if possi- 
ble, be settled by agreement. With this in view it would, 
if returned to power, propose that the matter be referred to 
a conference of all political parties on the lines of the 
Ullswater Committee.”’ Our Party was then in Opposition, 
and vehement protest would instantly have been made by 
Conservatives had this suggestion of a “Settlement by 
Consent” been understood to signify that in any event a 
Conservative Government would flood the recently flooded 
electorate with the addition of another untried and unknown 
quantity. There would have been no object in asking 
other Parties to co-operate, if a Conservative Government 
intended in any event to carry such a measure. 


Nor was the matter carried much farther by the more 
positive statement of the Home Secretary in the House of 
A “Pledge” Commons (February 20, 1926), after the 
Government was formed, in favour of a 

Settlement by Consent. 
“The Prime Minister, who is by my side, stands by his 
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pledge. We do mean to give equal political rights to men 


and women, but we desire to do it by agreement. It will 
be carried out by this Parliament. 

** Viscountess Astor: Votes at twenty-one ? 

** Sir W. Joynson-Hicks: Equal rights for men and women. 
It means that a conference will be held—that is my proposal 
—at which all parties will be asked to be present, and they 
will then be asked to consider how the Prime Minister’s 
pledge can best be carried out. The Prime Minister’s pledge 
is for equal rights and at the next election. I will say quite 
definitely that means that no difference will take place in 
the ages at which men and women will go to the poll.” 

This was merely regarded as evidence of the attitude of 
the Cabinet in the event of a three-Party Conference, and 
not in any sense as a pledge of isolated action—all the less, 
as it was believed that the subject had not been considered 
by the Cabinet. The Home Secretary is undeniably an 
important person—on matters within his own Department, 
e.g. “ Clearing out the Reds,” his word should be law—but 
he has no right, because he has no authority, to commit the 
Government and the Party to a leap in the dark that had 
been discussed neither by the men in Downing Street 
nor by the man—or woman—in other streets. Nor has it 
been debated in the interval either in Parliament, in the 
Press, or on the Platform. Anxiety was consequently 
caused when it was recently announced that, owing to the 
published refusal of the Socialist Party to participate in any 
conference, the Cabinet were seriously considering the necessity 
of implementing ‘“‘ the Home Secretary’s pledge” by producing 
another Reform Bill, though it was rumoured that in the 
event of the voting age for women being lowered from thirty 
to twenty-five, that of men would be raised from twenty-one 
to twenty-five. Thus equality as between the sexes would 
be secured and “the feminist grievance” removed. It 
seemed “‘ unthinkable ”’ that Ministers could favour the course 
they eventually adopted, which was announced in the House 
of Commons by the Prime Minister on the eve of the Easter 
Recess amid a silence throughout the Conservative Benches 
in which you could have heard a pin drop but for the trium- 
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phant cheers of the Socialists, who rejoiced at two fat birds 
being killed for them by one stone from their opponents’ 
sling. 

“Mr. Baldwin: The Government has given this matter 
its most careful consideration, and it has decided to 
introduce a Bill during the next session for extending the 
Parliamentary franchise to women of 21 years of age and 


upwards on the same terms as men.”’ 
We can only describe it as monstrous on the part 
of His Majesty’s Ministers to arrogate to themselves the 


e in | right, without any mandate from the nation or the Party, 


to create another five million women voters. If this 
threatened measure passes, it is estimated that in 70 per 
cent. of the constituencies the women will outnumber the 
men. ‘‘ What can be done with such Statesmanship ?” 
is a question heard in many quarters, varied by ‘‘ What is 
the matter with the Cabinet?” Is there any remedy for 
their obscure disease ? 


We are told that as only four Bishops and thirty-two members 
of the Lower Houses of Convocation of Canterbury and York 
., voted against the acceptance of the “Com- 
omni posite’? Prayer Book, all that is now left for the 
rayer : ‘ - ~ gfe 

Book Laity and Clergy is to loyally acquiesce in view 
of the overwhelming majority who followed the 

lead of the two Archbishops. An influential Loyalty League 
has accordingly been formed, embracing such unwonted 
bedfellows as the Earl Beauchamp and Mr. W. C. Bridge- 
man, the First Lord of the Admiralty. No man is more 
respected in Church or Conservative circles than Mr. Bridge- 
man, who, although a Politician, is regarded as having at 
heart the best interests of the Church of England and the 
Conservative Party. His attitude deservedly carries great 
weight among the Laity, and as theological controversy is 
extremely distasteful to the average Englishman and English- 
woman, the Loyalty League is sure of widespread support. 
The “‘ Ayes”’ to the new Prayer Book receive powerful rein- 
forcement in the shape of Lord Hugh Cecil’s able and 
admirable article elsewhere in this number. At the 
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recent meeting of the Lower Houses of Convocation Dr, 
Lang, the Archbishop of York, in winding up the debate, 
emphasized the importance of the decision, as there was no 
prospect of unity in dividing the Measure or dropping the 
more controversial points. “To reject what has been freely 
offered,’ he concluded, ‘“‘ would be to declare war for a 
movement, and not in the interests of the life and work 
of the Church as a whole. It would mean that the 
Church of England would suffer grave discredit, that it 
had proved itself unable to compose its differences, and it 
would mean that party would seem to have triumphed 
just when we were becoming more united.” Undoubtedly 
Peace is the greatest of interests in the Church of 
England, and if acceptance of the ‘‘Composite’”’ Prayer 
Book assured Peace, the Evangelicals, as Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks has publicly declared, would willingly waive 
objections to changes they dislike. But when the venerable 
leader of the Anglo-Catholic Party (Viscount Halifax) tells 
the world in terms that the “‘ Composite ’’ Prayer Book brings 
not Peace but a Sword, we can understand the doubt, hesi- 
tation, and pain of Protestants. In his article in the Church 
Times (April 8th) Lord Halifax pours scorn and contempt on 
the compromisers and ridicules the suggestion that Anglo- 
Catholicism accept the concessions with which the authors 
of Revision have vainly tried to conciliate the Romanizing 
Party as anything but a lever for renewed agitation against 
the Reformation : 


“It is as foolish as it would be wrong to seek to blind ourselves to the grave 
defects in the Bishops’ Book. We welcome all that the Book does to recognize 
the legitimacy of much for which we have contended in the past. We are bound 
to insist that, as it stands, further revision is inevitable, and it seems reasonable 
to believe that further revision is certain within, at longest, another generation. 
We can hope and pray that this will bring peace. In the meantime we are bound 
to insist that rigid obedience to the proposed Book cannot rightly be enforced 
by ecclesiastical discipline, having regard both to its temper and to the circum- 
stances of its compilation.” 

Regarding the rubrics relating to Reservation, Lord Halifax continues: 
“‘How is the action of the Episcopate to be characterized ? What claim has 
it, in regard to such matters, to our gratitude ? What is it doing more than 
giving a tardy sanction to what we have won for ourselves and what they 
were practically powerless to prevent ? 

‘*We recognize,” he says, “‘ with deep gratitude the efforts made by those 
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of the Bishops who, if they had not the power, had also no wish to oppose this 
development. But they were not alone, and in the result the Book shows 
neither sufficient generosity nor sufficient understanding to bring peace.” 


OxFORD men are somewhat perturbed at the eclipse of 
their old University on many fields of activity in which of 
late years they have sustained defeat, and 


rose explanations of this phenomenon are being 
anxiously sought in likely and unlikely 
quarters. It may be that young Oxford is less at fault 


than old Oxford for the atmosphere of Defeatism that 
broods over the Isis. There is nothing more catching than 
this insidious disease, and when successive generations of 
Oxford undergraduates come home—as they have done 
since the war—to find their respected parents in the throes 
of Defeatism, can we wonder that youth, which is naturally 
imitative, should catch this intellectual infection and repro- 
duce it in their play, if not in their work. Unquestionably 
the older generation has reacted badly since the stupendous 
effort of staving off disaster in the Great War, and though 
we sincerely hope, as we confidently believe, this miasma 
will ultimately pass away, it has left a heavy mark on its 
victims, who are not the same men they were. We see 
this demoralization permeating the well-to-do classes, who 
for the time being are so devoid of spirit that they take it 
as a matter of course that the Government of England 
should cease to govern and that the only thinkable course 
for Responsible Statesmanship is to pursue the line of least 
resistance in every direction, or, in other words, to run 
away. Those of us who were educated at Cambridge take 
no pleasure in the present mood of Oxford, where it is 
alleged that Highbrows regard Geneva as their Mecca and 
“ Hearties”” make a ritual of Putting. It is not their 
fault. These are only passing phases and crazes, and that 
they should be so prevalent in “‘ the home of lost causes ”’ 
is calculated to promote optimism as regards the future 
of England. 


SomE people find cricket dull to watch, though, as these 
critics are content to find Putting interesting, all one can 
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say is that there is no accounting for tastes. Every game 
can be made dismal if played by dismal people in a 

dismal way, and some professional batting, 
ero in which the pads seem to be as important 

as the bat, is not exactly exhilarating. Men 
who are “out for themselves”’ rather than for the side, 
and who think exclusively of their individual innings and 
ultimate average, have undoubtedly done something to 
take the edge off the spectators’ keenness of late years, 
That it can still be as exciting and sensational as in the 
spacious days of C. I. Thornton and Gilbert Jessop, when 
sixes were as plentiful as blackberries, is evident from an 
episode in Tasmania which is worthy of being recorded, 
but which so far we have only noted in the columns of the 
Observer (April 3rd). Playing for Cranbrook against Bicheno, 
in Tasmania, D. M. S. Wardlaw, who opened the innings, 
scored 125 out of a total of 147. His first five partners 
made duck’s-eggs. These disasters, however, only nerved 
Mr. Wardlaw to heroic efforts—in one eight-ball over he 
scored 6, 4, 4, 4, 4, 6, 1 (29). But this was “ small beer ” 
as compared with the next over, off which he made 40 
runs, viz. 6, 6, 6, 6, 6, 4, 6, being bowled by the eighth 
ball. He had thus scored 69 off two consecutive overs and 
was out sixth after making 125 out of the 126 made by 
his side while he was in. In his second innings Mr. Wardlaw 
made 128 not out in an innings of 154 for 7 wickets— 
total, 253 for once out in aggregated innings of 280 
(including extras). As he also took 5 wickets for 79 runs, 
he may, without exaggeration, be described as “a dis- 
tinctly useful cricketer.” We need not discount the bowling 
off which these phenomenal runs were made, seeing that it 
was good enough to reduce all Mr. Wardlaw’s fellow-batsmen 
to abject impotence. 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION 


THouGcH the procedure followed in respect to the Revision 
of the Prayer Book has often been explained, even now many 
people do not understand it. Let me, therefore, once more 
expound its course. 

Prayer Book Revision began with the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, which 
reported in 1906. They said, ‘“‘ Letters of Business should 
be issued to the Convocations with instructions to frame, 
with a view to their enactment by Parliament . . . such 
modifications in the existing law of Divine Service as may 
tend to secure the greater elasticity which a reasonable 
recognition of the comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England and of its present needs seems to demand.” These 
Letters of Business were granted by the Crown on the 
advice of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, and the Con- 
vocations of Canterbury and York proceeded to deliberate, 
in accordance with ancient constitutional practice, what 
answer they should give to the King’s Letters of Business. 
Deliberation by the Convocations is pre-eminently deliberate, 
for, in order to return an answer to the King’s Letters, 
it is necessary for the two Houses of the Convocation of 
Canterbury to agree together and the two Houses of the 
Convocation of York to agree together. Moreover, though 
theoretically the Convocation of Canterbury and the Con- 
vocation of York may give quite different answers, it 
is practically inexpedient for them to differ importantly. 
Accordingly, great efforts were made to get all the four 
Houses of the two Convocations to agree. This took time, 
and, indeed, in the end was not absolutely accomplished, 
for in one respect the answer of the York Convocation 
was different from that of the Canterbury Convocation. 
Furthermore, delay bred delay, for opinion changed with 
lapse of time and with the death of important individuals. 
Then came the War, which interrupted everybody’s business 
and modified everybody’s judgment. At last, in 1920, 
the Letters of Business were answered. The year before 
another long process of ecclesiastical deliberation had 
reached its end, the Church Assembly was set up, and 
Parliament ccnsented to give to the Church Assembly, 
by what is called the Enabling Act, power immensely to 
abbreviate the procedure necessary for passing ecclesiastical 
legislation through Parliament. Obviously, if Prayer Book 
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Revision was to be carried into law it must be by this new 
and simplified procedure, both as a matter of propriety, 
because the Church Assembly existed in order to do Church 
business, and as a matter of convenience, because Parlia- 
ment would never otherwise be able to find the time to 
pass the necessary legislation. The new machinery was 
at once set in motion: a Committee of the Assembly was 
appointed to consider the answer of the Convocations to 
the Letters of Business and to recommend what course 
should be followed. This Committee once more considered 
the often-considered answers of the Convocations, made 
some changes in the proposed Revision of the Prayer Book, 
and recommended that a Measure should be brought in, 
according to the new procedure of the Church Assembly, 
to carry out the Revision by legislation. 
A ‘* Measure ”’ is thus defined by the Enabling Act : * 


‘“** Measure’ means a legislative measure intended 
to receive the Royal Assent and to have effect as an 
Act of Parliament in accordance with the provisions 
of this Act.” 


And a Measure passes in the Church Assembly through stages 
adapted from the familiar stages of a Parliamentary Bill 
with such modifications as the different circumstances of 
the Assembly make desirable. The stages of a Measure 
are, first, Introduction, which is a formal process, achieved 
either by one of the three Houses of the Assembly (Bishops, 
Clergy or Laity) or by a Committee of the Assembly, but 
not by individuals. Then follows the stage of General 
Approval, which is like Second Reading. Then there is an 
amending stage, called the Revision Stage, which may 
be repeated as often as is necessary, and there may (but 
need not) be reference (which may be repeated) to a Com- 
mittee. Lastly, there is the stage of Final Approval, which 
is the same as Third Reading. All these stages require 
the consent of all the three Houses of Bishops, Clergy, and 
Laity. This procedure applies to all Measures. And in 
respect to such Measures as the Prayer Book Measure, 
which affect the religious formularies of the Church, a still 
more cautious procedure is required. For on every stage, 
except the last stage of Final Approval, the three Houses 
must deliberate separately, so as to be entirely independent 
not only in voting but also in discussion. And an order 


* Church of England Assembly (Powers) Act, 1919, Section 1, sub- 
section (5). 
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for this separate consideration is laid down which gives 
to the House of Bishops its proper superiority. It is pro- 
vided that a Measure relating to religious formularies must 
be introduced by one of the three Houses and not by a 
Committee ; that it must then receive General Approval 
from all the three Houses sitting separately; and that, if 
General Approval is refused in any House, the Measure 
is rejected and put an end to. But if General Approval 
be given by all three Houses, the House of Clergy and 
House of Laity, sitting separately, pass the Measure through 
its Revision stage or, if they think fit, through more than 
one such stage. When they have finished the task of 
Revision, the Measure goes to the House of Bishops. For 
their Revision the House of Bishops have before them 
the original Measure as amended by the Clergy and as 
amended by the Laity ; and they are required to consider 
and decide upon all the amendments made by the Clergy 
and Laity, and have power also freely to amend the Measure 
as they themselves think best. The Prayer Book Measure 
has passed through all this process: it was introduced by 
the House of Bishops, it received General Approval by all 
three Houses, it went through two Revision Stages in the 
House of Clergy and two Revision Stages in the House of 
Laity. Then the House of Bishops began their Revision 
Stage; but, as after one sitting in public they sat privately, 
it is not known how many stages of Revision they had: 
certainly two, however. There remains one more stage, 
that of Final Approval, a stage not for amendment but for 
assent or dissent, and this, unlike the earlier stages, is 
conducted by the whole Assembly, the three Houses debating 
together though voting separately. If the Measure thus 
receives Final Approval, it goes like any other Measure 
to the Ecclesiastical Committee, constituted under the 
Enabling Act to advise Parliament about Measures, and 
last of all a resolution will be submitted to both Houses 
directing that the Measure shall be presented for Royal 
Assent. These are the stages through which the Prayer 
Book Measure has passed and will pass (if it become law) 
in the Church Assembly and in Parliament. But in addition 
to these stages it is required by the Standing Orders (though 
not by the Constitution) of the Church Assembly that before 
the Assembly can enter upon the last stage of Final Approval, 
the Convocations of Canterbury and York should consent 
to the Measure being submitted for that stage. This is in 
order to preserve the traditional right of the Convocations 
that, without their previous consent, Parliament will not 
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enter upon the consideration of any change in the formularies 
of the Church. Since after Final Approval a Measure goeg 
forward automatically to Parliament, if the Convocationg 
are to have the right to give a preliminary consent before 
changes in the Liturgy are made by the authority of Parlia- 
ment, this consent must be given before the Final Approval 
of the Assembly. The Standing Orders of the Assembly, 
therefore, provide that if either of the Archbishops inform 
the Assembly that his Convocation has withheld consent 
to a Measure relating to the formularies of the Church being 
submitted for Final Approval, that Measure will be with- of I 
drawn without question put. The Prayer Book Measure 
obtained this necessary consent at the joint meeting of the 
Convocations on March 30th. In addition to this formal} be 
consent of the Convocations to the progress of the Measure 
which is required by the Standing Orders, the House of 
Bishops thought it wise to consult the Lower Houses 
of the Convocations before finally completing their task of 
revision. They were not bound to do this either by the 
Constitution or by the Standing Orders ; but, of course, the 
House of Bishops are free to take any advice they think 
proper; and early in February they did consult the Lower 
Houses of the Convocations and introduced several modi- 
fications into their plan in response to the advice of those 
Houses. They also took other advice, both of laymen and 
of lawyers, in assistance of their task. 

In form this consultation with the Lower Houses of the 
Convocations was no part of the necessary procedure in 
respect to the Prayer Book Measure. But it was un- 
doubtedly prompted by a desire to carry in support of 
the Measure the opinion of those who attach great im- 
portance to the spiritual authority of the Convocations. 
When it is remembered that the House of Bishops is, under 
the Constitution of the Assembly, composed of the members 
of the Upper Houses of the Convocations; and that the 
House of Clergy is, in like manner, composed of the members 
of the Lower Houses of the Convocations, the opinion that 
a different synodical authority attaches to the decisions 
of the Convocations from that attaching to the decisions 
of the Houses of Bishops and Clergy, must seem to many 
people, at best, highly technical and, at worst, rather silly. 
I do myself believe strongly in the spiritual value of synodical 
authority ; but I confess that I regard the House of Bishops 
as having that synodical authority in the fullest measure 
which is possible to two Provinces of the Catholic Church. 
Nevertheless, pious and learned men attach great importance 
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to the authority of the Convocations, and it was wise to 
give conclusive weight to their opinion. Thus the Prayer 
Book Measure has, after consultation with the Lower Houses 
of the Convocations, been revised by the House of Bishops, 
and the consent of the Convocations to the further progress 
of the Measure has been formally given, so that the Measure 
will be submitted for the Final Approval of the Church 
Assembly with all the support which can be derived from 
the full approbation of the Bishops and Clergy of the Church 
of England. In the Assembly, no doubt, the Houses of 
Bishops and Clergy will repeat the concurrence that has 
already been expressed by the same individuals sitting in 
the Convocations ; the only doubt is as to the consent of 
the House of Laity. And I observe that many important 
persons who are opposing the Measure appear to desire that 
the House of Laity should reject it. I do not think that 
the House of Laity are likely to reject it, and I am sure 
that such rejection would be both improper and disastrous. 
It would be improper because there is nothing in the Measure 
as it is now framed which is at once new and deeply im- 
portant. Clearly, it is a grave matter for the House of 
Laity to overrule the Bishops and Clergy on a question 
of liturgical reform. The Laity ought not to do this except 
for weighty reasons. Nor is it fair to the Bishops and 
Clergy to do it unless about some deeply important matter 
the Bishops have ignored the expressed opinions of the 
House of Laity or have given to the House of Laity no 
opportunity of expressing its objections. According to 
this rule the Laity ought certainly not to reject the Prayer 
Book Measure. For though there are, of course, many 
novelties of secondary importance introduced by the Bishops 
and some points about which the opinion of the House of 
Laity has been overruled, yet in respect to the great con- 
troversial issues—that is, about providing an alternative 
Communion Service and allowing perpetual reservation 
so safeguarded as to exclude the use of the reserved bread 
and wine for any purpose except Communion—the express 
decisions of the House of Laity justify everything that the 
Bishops have done. The Measure, as introduced, sanc- 
tioned perpetual reservation, and the Laity, after long debate, 
declined to amend the Measure in that respect. Moreover, 
they passed a resolution explicitly declaring that they would 
consent to reservation for the purpose only of communicating 
the sick if the Bishops thought it would bring peace to the 
Church. They also invited the Bishops to frame an alterna- 
tive Communion Service. It is true that they sought to 
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surround the use of the Communion Service with machinery 
designed to prevent its being forced on unwilling congrega 
tions, which the Bishops have not included in their plan, 
But the Bishops have made provision against the danger 
which the Laity were afraid of; and it certainly seems 
beyond reason for the House of Laity to reject the whol 
Measure because of a question of machinery. Substantially 
the Bishops and Laity are agreed that alterations ought 
not to be made in the Prayer Book services in a parish if 
these alterations excite opposition in the Parochial Chureh 
Council. And they are further agreed that the only 
security that can be given against this evil is to place the 
ultimate decision of any controversy between incumbent 
and people in the hands of the Bishop. Whatever pre 
ference the House of Laity may feel for their own machinery, 
it cannot justify them in so violent a course as the total 
rejection of the Measure. And the Prayer Book Measure 
in the form it now stands gives to the Laity a position in 
respect to liturgical innovations which is not only practically 
important but is significant of that recognition of their 
rights which originated in the Reformation and has, unlike 
some other aspects of the Reformation, been strengthened 
and not weakened in its hold on opinion in the course of 
the last hundred years. This the more deserves atten- 
tion because one important reason in the mind of the 
Reformers for dreading “the Mass” was that it exalted 
priestly power. It should reassure Protestants to observe 
that whatever change of opinion about the eucharist has 
taken place since Keble preached his famous sermon in 
1833, there has been no revival of priestcraft. On the 
contrary, the Laity were never more free from priestly 
domination. Not only is there no attempt by the Clergy 
to direct the Laity about lay business, but the rightful 
influence of the Laity in ecclesiastical business is recognized 
and accepted by the Clergy. It seems, therefore, clear that 
for the House of Laity to reject the Prayer Book Measure 
would be unreasonable and even unfair to the other two 
Houses. For the only grounds sufficiently important to 
justify the extreme step of total rejection are grounds which 
might have been alleged against the Measure as it was 
introduced. But the Measure was accepted by the House 
of Laity on General Approval, and the two controversial 
questions of a changed consecration prayer and reservation 
for the sick were fully adopted and consented to in the 
course of the Revision Stage. No one can maintain that 
there is any difference in principle on these points between 
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the Measure as it was introduced and the Measure as it 
now stands. The same objections were made by Bishop 
Knox and those who agree with him against the Measure 
as introduced as they now make against the Measure to be 
submitted for Final Approval. Accordingly, if the House 
of Laity now reject the Measure the other Houses would 
have the right to say ‘‘ Why did you not reject the Measure 
on General Approval or express your mind about these 
controversies in the course of revision, or—better still— 
why, earlier, before the Measure was introduced, when the 
Report of the Committee was before the Assembly, did 
you not effectually declare your dissent from that Report 
and so save the House of Bishops from introducing their 
Measure and both Bishops and Clergy from the vast ex- 
penditure of time and trouble which they have given to 
deliberation about it?” Such reproaches would be un- 
answerable, for the House of Laity are, as a House, com- 
mitted to whatever is importantly controversial in the 
Measure. And if it would be unfair for the Laity to reject 
the Measure, it would also be disastrous. In face of the 
elaborate deliberation and formal decisions of the Bishops 
and Clergy, it is quite impossible to treat the obligation of 
obedience to the Book of Common Prayer as it might have 
been treated, if the revision of the Prayer Book had never 
been begun or even if, at some earlier stage, it had been 
cut short. Not only would the hopes of better discipline 
and order in the Church of England be utterly disappointed 
by the rejection, but the evils of indiscipline would be 
greatly increased. Lawful authority in the Church would 
receive a great setback. For after all, as Churchmen say 
on religious grounds and as everyone must say on grounds 
of common sense, authority within the Church must be in 
the hands of the Bishops ; if order is to be restored, it must 
be by them; and to reject their plan of liturgical reform 
is to throw over their authority and cut at the root of all 
discipline. 

These considerations, which apply with great force 
against rejection by the Laity, are still more cogent against 
rejection by either House of Parliament. That rejection 
would, indeed, not only be exposed in a still stronger degree 
to the objections which may be urged against rejection 
by the House of Laity, but also would raise a controversy 
of the very gravest kind as to the relations of Church and 
State, the spiritual independence of the Church and the 
danger of State interference with the ministry of the Word 
and the Sacraments: ‘we give not to our Princes,” says 
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the 37th Article, “the ministering either of God’s Word, 
or of the Sacraments, the which thing the Injunctions also 
lately set forth by Elizabeth our Queen do most plainly 
testify.” For Parliament to reject the reform of the 
Prayer Book because of questions relating to eucharistic 
doctrine would seem quite plainly to be an interference 
with the ministering of the Word and the Sacraments; 
and no more than the Presbyterians in 1845 can we endure 
to receive spiritual things from the hand of the State or to 
permit Cesar to intrude into what belongs to God. If 
it be said that in an established Church the State has a right 
to control liturgical changes, it may be answered that the 
legal right of Parliament no one doubts; but that, if Parlia- 
ment so uses its legal rights as to make the establishment 
inconsistent with the spiritual independence of the Church, 
the sooner the establishment is brought to an end the 
better. The Church of England, like every other part of 
the Catholic Church, must, in respect to the Word and the 
Sacraments, be governed by the bishops to whom the charge 
is committed under the jurisdiction and authority of the 
Church’s divine Head. To sacrifice this principle would 
justify the taunt that ours is a “‘ parliamentary Church.” 
It is very earnestly to be hoped that the unwise counsels 
of rejection, with all the disorder and disintegration which 


would follow, will not be listened to either by the House 


of Laity or by Parliament. 

This is not to claim for the House of Bishops infallibility 
nor to deny that many reasonable criticisms may be made 
against the proposed variations in the Book of Common 
Prayer. The permitted alterations in the Marriage Service 
can please neither the literary expert nor the obedient 
disciple of St. Paul. Nothing can well be more ridiculous 
than to change “the procreation of children” into “ the 
increase of mankind ’” *—a change really on the same moral 
and intellectual level as calling legs “limbs” or breeches 
“‘inexpressibles.”” Nor does the abandonment of the vow 
of obedience by the bride and the painful effort elsewhere 
in the revised service to suggest absolute equality between 
husband and wife seem consistent with St. Paul’s teaching, 
nor favourable to the belief that marriage is more than a 
mere contract between parties, a new unity, originating 
in the contract but in itself an ordered organism, never to 
be rightly broken save by the hand of death. From these 
reflections we must get what comfort we can out of the 


* But this has always been in the Measure and is not due to the House of 
Bishops. 
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concession made by the Bishops when they enacted at the 
last revision that the new service should only be used “ if 
the parties so desire.” The old service remains the rule, 
the innovations are only to be permitted by indulgence to 
particular individuals. Nor can one help regretting that 
the process of permitting expurgation of the Psalter has 
been carried so far as the Bishops have thought right. It 
seems arrogant to expurgate what is part of the canonical 
scriptures and has been for centuries the hymn book of the 
saints. And some of the expurgations are very irritating. 
To allow the omission of the last verses of “‘ By the waters 
of Babylon” seems both tasteless and senseless. For the 
whole psalm is a cry of passionate hatred rising to its magni- 
ficent rhetorical close; and one would have thought that 
any judicious ear could have heard that even the opening 
verses are saturated with passion and altogether different 
from the mere sentimental regret of an exile, such as Macaulay 
expressed in his Epitaph on a Jacobite. The whole psalm 
pours out with arresting beauty the anger of the oppressed 
Israelites, conscious of being God’s chosen people and 
passionately believing in the localized presence of Jehovah 
at Jerusalem. For enslaved exiles thus belonging to a 
higher spiritual order a furious hatred seemed both righteous 
and pious. We have been taught better, and it follows 
that the whole psalm is unsuited to Christian worship if 
it be understood in the literal sense of the words ; but it is, 
of course, susceptible of a natural allegorical use which 
beautifully suits itself to the hatred that a sinful soul feels 
for the exile which his sins have caused and makes him 
cry from Babylon, the city of sin, for vengeance on what 
has enslaved him. If the congregation are too little in- 
structed to understand this interpretation of the psalm, 
it should not be used at all; but nothing can justify the 
literary outrage of spoiling a beautiful work of art and, 
after all, leaving a mutilated fragment which is only not 
felt to be un-Christian because the congregation do not 
understand it. 

But these are comparatively small matters. No one is 
likely to vote against the passing of the Prayer Book Measure 
because of alterations in the Marriage Service or omissions 
‘from the Psalms. If there is to be a conflict, it will un- 
happily turn altogether on two points: the permitted 
changes in the service for Holy Communion and the per- 
mitted reservation of the consecrated bread and wine. 

The position of the House of Bishops is plain and intelli- 
gible. What they allow is in their judgment within the 
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limits of theological opinion which are laid down by the 

old Prayer Book and the Thirty-nine Articles. And they the 
believe that while the new liberty will not satisfy all Anglo-§ pre 
Catholics, it will satisfy the great majority. This belief§ the 
seems justified, and the new proposals have been welcomed§ Re 
by leaders of opinion who are loyal to the teaching of the Eli 
primitive and undivided Church, zealous for reunion with 5W' 
the Orthodox and Roman Churches (if it can rightly bef set 
gained), and firm believers in that relation of Christ tof’ Th 
the consecrated elements in the eucharist, which is commonly §_ ba 
called the real presence. The importance of securing this§ 1™ 
support is obvious. In the task of restoring discipline to 
it is necessary for a Bishop in the twentieth century mainly § Pt 


to rely on persuasion and on the influence of public opinion—§ de 
especially of the opinion of the clergy. Ecclesiastical# 
suits can only be useful in extreme cases. Opinion is the as 
main thing that counts in our freedom-loving Church and e2 
country. And it is already clear that the new Communion al 
Service and the provision for Reservation have secured Ww 
the support of a most weighty and important section of the al 
Anglo-Catholics. This is a great gain, and it has been won r 


without alienating the main body of central Churchmen 0 
and of moderate Evangelicals. But the Prayer Book 0 
Measure is opposed by some Anglo-Catholics, by some t 
central Churchmen like the Bishops of Norwich, Exeter, 8 
and Worcester, and by a more active body of ultra- c 
Protestants. I 

It is these last who are the most formidable opponents. 1 
They object that the new Communion Service and the ( 
reservation of the consecrated bread and wine are innova- 
tions on the doctrine of the Church of England as reformed 
at the Reformation, and in this the dissentient central 
Churchmen, though in much more moderate language, 
seem to agree. To Bishop Knox the changes sanctioned 
by the new book (including the use of vestments and of 
prayers for the dead) amount to a new and different 
religion; and he asks with indignation how the Church 
of England can contradict itself and teach two inconsistent 
religions. Here, then, is the issue joined, here is the centre 
of the controversy: the House of Bishops claim that the 
permitted innovations do not depart from the doctrine of 
the Church of England, the Protestant and central Church- 
men who object—let us call them for short the critics— 
say that the doctrine is changed by the new book, and some 
say that it is so changed as to be on the whole a contra- 
dictory doctrine. 
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It is convenient first to clear the ground a little about 
the historic position of the English Church. It may seem 
presumptuous for me to say it, but it is, I believe, true that 
the critics misconceive what it is common to call “the 
Reformation’’ but is more precisely deseribed as the 
Elizabethan settlement of the religious controversies which 
swept over Western Europe in the sixteenth century—a 
settlement expressed in the Prayer Book of 1559 and the 
Thirty-nine Articles. For the critics think—and it is the 
basis of their whole position—that as part, and a most 
important part, of that settlement, in contrast and antagonism 
to the Roman doctrine of the eucharist, there was set up a 
Protestant doctrine of the eucharist not less completely 
defined. But this is not what was done. Individual 
divines might and did define their belief about the eucharist 
as fully as they chose. But the authorized settlement 
expressed in the Prayer Book and Articles was framed on 
another principle. It was thought enough to speak in 
wide terms, which few would doubt, of the sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving and of the reality of Communion, to 
reject certain errors and to accept the adherence of every- 
one who could assent to this widely delimited position: 
on the Romeward side (so to speak) of eucharistic belief 
two doctrines were rejected: first, the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, that is such a change in the “ substance ”’ 
of the consecrated elements that they cease to be true 
bread and wine; secondly, the doctrine that the eucharist 
is a true propitiatory sacrifice by which the sinner may re- 
ceive remission of pain or guilt, as by a repetition of the 
sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross. No one, therefore, can 
be fairly said to depart from the Elizabethan settlement 
in the direction of Rome if he still rejects these two opinions, 
nor, according to this settlement, can any liturgical form or 
practice relating to the eucharist be condemned as Romaniz- 
ing, unless it teaches transubstantiation or that the eucharist 
is a true propitiatory sacrifice. The Elizabethan settle- 
ment thus did not propound an exact definition of the 
truth about the eucharist. It maintained in general terms 
that the eucharist was a true “ partaking of the body and 
blood of Christ’? and it denied certain errors. In this 
way there was allowed a much larger liberty of opinion than 
is possible in the Roman communion. Truth about the 
eucharist (according to the Elizabethan settlement) is to 
be found by the seeker within certain limits ; but a complete 
definition is not attempted. It is indeed affirmed that 
the body and blood of Christ are received by the faithful, 
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but the mode by which this spiritual mystery is realized 
is left open to free opinion. In this English Churchmen 
have a right to claim, as against the more closely defining 
Romans, that the Elizabethan settlement returned to the 
example of the primitive Church ; for in the early centuries 
of Christian history there was no attempt to define by 
authority the mode of the eucharistic mystery. 

But the ultra-Protestant party not only misunderstand 
the Elizabethan settlement, they even depart from the 
position of reformers of undoubted Protestantism. For 
they seem to deny that the eucharist is a sacrifice at all. 
Yet one might quote a great deal from Archbishop Cranmer’s 
famous book on the Lord’s Supper to show that he only 
denied that the eucharist was a propitiatory sacrifice, not 
that it was a sacrifice in any sense. For example: “ And 
the Master of the sentence, of whom all the school-authors 
take their occasion to write, judged truly in this point 
saying: ‘That which is offered and consecrated of the 
priest is called a sacrifice and oblation, because it is a 
memory and representation of the true sacrifice and holy 
oblation made in the altar of the Cross.’ ” * 

And again: ‘‘ But Aepinus speaketh here not one word 
of corporal presence, nor of propitiatory sacrifice, but 
generally of presence and sacrifice, which maketh nothing 
for your purpose, nor against me, that grant both a presence 
and a sacrifice.” * Indeed I might cite much more to the 
like effect. And yet we have had ever since the Prayer 
Book Measure was introduced, and with increased vehemence 
since the Bishops published their proposed alternative 
form of service, vehement rejection of the belief that the 
eucharist is a commemorative sacrifice before God. It is 
always rash to expound the opinion of the illustrious dead, 
but any reader of the Fifth Book of Cranmer’s Lord’s Supper 
would feel safe in saying that the Archbishop would have 
seen no harm in the proposed new consecration prayer. 

For the truth is that the Bishops have not been satisfied 
with loyally adhering to the landmarks of the Elizabethan 
settlement. No one could have accused them of departing 
from the doctrinal basis of that settlement unless their 
new forms had taught that the consecrated elements ceased 
to be true bread and wine after consecration, or that the 
eucharist was a sacrifice propitiatory to God for the atone- 
ment for sin; and I suppose that even Bishop Knox would 
not object to the new form as teaching either of these errors. 
But not merely have the Bishops not strayed beyond that 
* Archbishop Cranmer on the Lord’s Supper, Book V. 
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freedom of opinion which the Elizabethan settlement left 
open to English Churchmen, but they have framed a service 
which may be used by anyone who believes that the eucharist 
is a memorial, and that in Holy Communion the body and 
blood of Christ are “ verily and indeed taken and received.” 
The truth that the eucharist is a commemorative sacrifice 
is more strongly emphasized and the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit is introduced into the prayer, but these things 
are perfectly consistent with the belief which is called 
“receptionist.” Bishop Harold Browne, himself a decided 
receptionist, says in his book on the Thirty-nine Articles : 
“The First Service Book of Edward VI, drawn up un- 
doubtedly after Cranmer had embraced the doctrine of 
the spiritual presence, contained, as did all the ancient 
Liturgies, an invocation of the Holy Ghost to bless the 
bread and wine, ‘that they might be unto us the Body 
and Blood of Christ.’” This comprehensiveness of the 
Bishops’ work is unacceptable to some Anglo-Catholics. 
They, like Bishop Knox, think that the Church of England 
ought definitely to express itself not only about the reality 
of the personal union of faithful communicants with Christ 
by the reception of His body and blood and of the eucharistic 
sacrifice, but also as to the mode by which this mystery 
takes effect. But whether rightly or wrongly, the Bishops 
have attempted no such definiteness. The new service, 
like the old, can be used by everyone whose opinions 
fall within the boundaries laid down in the Elizabethan 
settlement. 

But some Evangelicals will say that it is not so much 
the alternative consecration prayer which troubles them 
as the permission for permanent Reservation. I confess 
that I do not understand why it should be supposed that 
Reservation involves deciding any theological question 
which divides Anglo-Catholics from Evangelicals. For 
Evangelicals would not deny that the Church of England 
holds that the consecrated character of the elements remains 
even after the service is over. This is the plain significance 
of the rule that the elements are to be reverently eaten 
and drunk at the end of the service to protect them from 
profanation. In the same spirit the Royal Commissioners 
on Ecclesiastical Discipline, including decided Evangelicals, 
treated with the utmost indignation and censure those who 
purloined consecrated wafers at Anglo-Catholic Churches 
and produced them before the Commission ; and the wafers 
were delivered to one of the Bishops to be reverently con- 
sumed with fire. And one would think that the more the 
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spiritual character of the eucharist was emphasized, the 
more it would be felt that so long as the consecrated elements 
were being used for the purpose of communion which Christ 
ordained, they would still remain the effectual instruments 
of His purpose and gift. What can time and place matter 
in such a connection ? It is the love of Christ and the faith 
of the Church which give reality to Holy Communion. 
Who would doubt this if the sacrament be carried straight 
from the altar to the communicant’s sick bed? And if 
the consecrated character of the elements endure for a 
few minutes after the service, who can believe that it ceases 
in a few hours or a few days? It is the obedient fulfilment 
of the ordinance of Christ which ensures the reality of His 
gifts, not any particular rule about time or place. 

To this, perhaps, some may reply that if communion for 
the sick were all that was asked, they would not refuse it ; 
but they know by sad experience that if the sacrament 
be perpetually reserved, it will be made the centre both 
of private and of liturgical devotion. To this the answer 
is surely simple. We are concerned in Prayer Book Re- 
vision with formulating the law and practice of liturgical 
worship. It is quite true that there is always danger that 
people will break the law instead of keeping it; but those 
who are likely to break the law that the Bishops are laying 
down about Reservation are those who already break the 
existing law, so that the position is not made any worse. 
Those who will use the reservation of the sacrament under 
the new liberty but do not use it now, are not at all likely 
to transgress the rubrics and rules which forbid the sacra- 
ment being made the centre of liturgical devotion. And 
even among those who now break the law there is some 
ground for hope that the reasonable claim of episcopal 
authority, which has made large concessions and now asks 
for some reciprocal obedience, will win a hearing. As to 
private devotion, that is a private matter, not within the 
sphere of legislation. We should be Papists indeed if we 
claimed that the Church should restrict the liberty of 
private individuals to say what prayers they please. Such 
prayers are beyond the sphere of law. But in respect to 
common worship and prayer the Bishops have put forward 
rules for allowing reservation for the sick and forbidding 
the use of the elements as centres of liturgical devotion. 
By so doing they have strengthened their claim for obedience, 
and there is more ground to hope that the present use 
of the reserved sacrament for public devotions will be 
diminished than to fear that those who have waited for 
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lawful permission will transgress the limits of that per- 
mission. 

It would be possible to say much more about the 
eucharistic controversy which lies behind the opposition to 
the Revised Prayer Book. Only two things shall here 
be said: the first is to warn the unlearned (if no others) 
against the misunderstandings that spring from the use of 
obscure and doubtful words, such as are (in this connection) 
“substance,” “presence,” “spiritual.” Such words are 
glibly spoken and written by those who do not, I think, 
press home upon themselves the wholesome question: 
What exactly do I mean? ‘“ Presence” is a particularly 
diffcult word when there is no thought of mutual inter- 
course by sight, hearing or speech. Even the word “ body,” 
which lies at the very root of the whole dispute, is by no 
means so completely intelligible as it is often supposed to 
be. I would have everyone who joins in these discussions 
ask himself: What exactly is the relation between myself 
and my own body? This self-interrogation would help 
towards intellectual humility. 

Secondly, I would plead for the maintenance of the 
friendliest charity in arguing about the eucharist: there 
is no harm in disagreement and discussion, if it be sincerely 
kind. In such an atmosphere truth will prevail. But let 
us beware of getting angry and spiteful about Holy 
Communion. What we agree about is more important 
than what we disagree about; and the eucharist was 
ordained to be devoutly used rather than to be the 
opportunity for the practice of theological polemics. 
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REVOLUTION OR BANKRUPTCY ? /-_ 
oug 
THERE is unmistakable evidence from many quarters that}®4vis 
the British public are at last awakening to a sense of the}stnd 
imminent dangers confronting them, as a result of the}to wi 
financial policy forced upon them by the Coalition Govern-|2°V® 
ment in 1920. No words can adequately describe these} {r 8° 
dangers, for they are now menacing us in every direction} ™ 
Not only is our industrial life threatened, but our very from 
existence as a solvent Power. The deficit in the national | it ab 
income of £36,000,000, recently announced, serves as a F 
further reminder that the country is heading straight for | 44 ' 
national bankruptcy. The much-heralded trade revival, | 5t@0 
with which the instructed Press has sought to allay the | du 
public fears, has not arrived, nor are there the faintest | °*P 
signs of any such revival. tinuc 
If orthodox economics was worthy to be called a science, | this 
if our professional economists, City Editors, and other | ”¢ 
financial writers possessed the faintest glimmer of scientific | 8t@4 
knowledge, they would know that trade revivals must have |. I 
a cause, and must be preceded by conditions which induce indie 
trade. When the steam pressure of a boiler has been | deliv 
deliberately reduced below that of the normal pressure ‘tat 
necessary to enable the engine to carry its full load at tl 
normal speed, it is utterly useless to talk of an increased i 7 
output until the steam pressure is again raised to the proper 8 tk 
level. Our national income has been reduced, not on ther 
account of any lack of facilities for wealth production, but , % P 
entirely through the reduction of the means of exchange, | Dat! 
which have been curtailed according to plan, as recom- Gol 
mended by the Cunliffe Currency Committee. Our national | VOT 
income is dependent upon the national turn-over, and our | ° + 
turn-over is dependent upon the effective demand for | 2 
goods, and this demand is dependent upon the volume of | W® 
currency in circulation. And until the volume of currency | °° 
is again expanded sufficiently to enable the public to buy | Y&#! 
goods in quantities necessary to keep our factories busy But 
and our unemployed fully occupied, it is absurd to talk of | ™& 
a trade revival. If fresh gold discoveries were anticipated, | OW 
if there were any prospect of a repetition of those accidents | Eve 
which occurred at the end of the “ hungry ’forties,” when | the 
gold was discovered in Australia and California which saved } °*P' 
England from final ruin at that time, there might be some } ‘2 
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fhope and some ground for expecting another era of pros- 
perity. According to the most recent reports, the gold 
foutput of the world may be expected to decline. And as 
though it were the fixed determination of the Government’s 
advisers to ensure the final ruin of Great Britain, the Gold- 
standard has again been inflicted upon India—that country 
to which vast sums of gold are annually shipped and which 
never return! India and the East are the burying-grounds 
for golden hoards, so that we have the spectacle of thousands 
of men being employed in South Africa to extract gold 
from the bowels of the earth for the purpose of shipping 
it abroad, where it is again carefully buried. 

Few people seem to realize that the growth of trade 
and the progress of civilization under the reign of the Gold- 
standard can only proceed so long as the gold-mining 
industry prospers, since the volume of currency can only 
expand with the gold basis upon which it is erected. Con- 
tinuous gold discoveries and supplies are essential under 
this mad folly to maintain continuous prosperity, and the 
sine qua non for the continuous progress of the nation is 
gradual and continuous increase in the currency. 

' The Budget deficit is only one—and the least—of many 
indications of our financial peril. In a recent address 


| delivered by one of the Directors of Lloyds Bank, the 
| statement was made that the Banks had reached the limit 


of their lending powers, which was confirmed by an article 
in The Times. In view of this fact, what possible chance 


| is there for further trade expansion, and what prospect is 
there for any increase in the revenue? All the indications 


at present point unmistakably to a continuous fall in the 
national revenue for years to come, so long as the present 
Gold-standard-deflation policy is adhered to. And the 
worst feature of our present peril is the appalling ignorance 
of those in charge of our national finances. In a recent 
article by one of our well-known Free Trade economists, 
we are told that if the Government will only practise 
economy, and the nation work harder for the next few 
years, we shall be able to surmount our present difficulties. 
But even if serious economies were adopted by the Govern- 
ment, of which there is no sign, the inevitable débacle 
towards which we are rushing cannot long be delayed. 
Even a drastic curtailment of the number of officials in 
the Civil Service could hardly reduce our total national 
expenditures by more than a fraction. The cost of main- 
taining our social services is in round numbers about 
£340,000,000. Supposing that the Government could reduce 
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this by £75,000,000 per annum; this will not compensate 
for the loss of revenue likely to be incurred during the 
next two or three years. The income from the sales of 
war material is at an end, and owing to the continued 
depression in trade and industry, incomes are falling. And 
what would become of the Army of Civil Servants ez 
hypothesi discharged ? Must not the dole be extended to 
them ? The Government could not allow them to starve, 
And there is no prospect whatever of their finding employ- 
ment in a market already over-stocked. Unless some 
unforeseen events occur, such as fresh gold discoveries or 
another war, which would compel the Government to get 
rid of the Gold-standard policy altogether, during the next 
three or four years the future Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will be confronted with the choice of either defaulting on 
the interest charges on the National Debt, or cancelling the 
dole—a choice involving bankruptcy or revolution ! 

The appalling losses inflicted upon the British public by the 
adoption of the recommendations of the Cunliffe Currency 
Commission, and the revival of the so-called Gold-standard 
policy, are so stupendous as to be almost inconceivable, and 
on this subject our Press and publicists are wholly silent. 

The following extracts from Mr. Taylor Peddie’s recent 
work, entitled 7'he Cause of Economic and Social Unrest,* 
will give the reader some idea of the burdens which this 
policy has inflicted upon us. Before making these quota- 
tions, it must be stated that when Mr. Montagu Norman, 
the Governor of the Bank of England, went to America 
to arrange for the re-establishment of the gold basis in this 
country, he was compelled to secure the co-operation of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., of Wall Street, New York, as well as 
the Federal Reserve Board. An agreement was concluded 
which provided for the creation of about £60,000,000 of 
credits, and in order to protect the gold reserves of the 
Bank of England, it became necessary to maintain from 
1 per cent. to 14 per cent. higher rate of discount in London 
than in New York. The following cablegram, which seems 
to have escaped general notice, and which appeared in 
The Times, stated that “in order to maintain sterling at 
parity, England must be willing definitely to forgo her 
former pre-eminent position as the market for long-term 
foreign loans, and willing also to conduct the Bank of 
England’s discount policy as to keep the London short- 
loan money-market on a higher basis than New York.” 
A comparison of the rates of discount prevailing during 
* Longmans, Green & Co. 
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the last three years will show that the British public have 
been paying from 1 per cent. to 14 per cent. more for the 
use of their credits than the American public have had to 
pay; and all for the benefit of these private banking cor- 
porations. Mr. Peddie states that the bill discount rate 
has steadily risen from an average of £2 5s. 6d. in the year 
June 1922-3 to its present high level of £4 10s. 3d. for 
the year 1926, and that short loans have risen from an 
average of £1 12s. in June 1922-3 to its present level of 
£4 1s. ld. for the year 1926, an increase of over 2 per cent. 
for bills and of 3 per cent. for money! “It is really the 
discount rates and the short-loan money rates that attract 
gold to London, and not the bank rate. The latter is merely 
the rate which the discount brokers have to pay if they are 
compelled to resort to the Bank of England for funds with 
which to carry on their business.” It may here be asked 
what becomes of the continued boast of our bankers and 
apologists for this ruinous system, that London still remains 
the money-market of the world in face of these facts ? 
Already Canada is taking advantage of the cheaper rate in 
New York to finance her industries, instead of coming to 
London, as hitherto. 

Now let us see what this extra percentage means to 
the taxpayers of this country in actual practice. Mr. 
Peddie estimates that the extra 2 per cent. which the 
Government have had to pay on the floating debt of 
£663,000,000 of Treasury Bills amounts to £13,360,000, 
whilst the extra cost involved in financing Bank Bills and 
Trade Bills amounting to £200,000,000 at 2 per cent. equals 
£4,000,000. The extra costs to bank borrowers on over- 
drafts amounting to £800,000,000 at 1 per cent. is £8,000,000. 
The Government have resorted to the expedient of borrowing 
on War Savings Certificates, which are merely Treasury 
Bills in another form, and as they are tax-free they should 
be abolished. There are £375,575,390 outstanding, on which 
2 per cent. interest might have been saved if they were 
converted into Treasury Bills or other Government securities. 
This amounts to £7,511,507, so that on these items the 
increase of costs has been £32,871,507. 

** Let us now devote our attention for a moment to the 
history of the total National Debt since 1921. In that 
year it amounted to £7,623,100,000, and in the year ending 
March 31, 1926, it totalled £7,633,722,000. Yet during the 
interval since 1921 we have expended well over £450,000,000 
in hard cash through Budget surpluses and sinking funds 
in redeeming the National Debt. In other words, although 
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we have spent this vast sum in redeeming debts, we have 
made no impression on the total nominal debt of the United 
Kingdom!” Then there is the subject of local loans, 
During the last six years these debts have been increased 
by at least £60,000,000, which item does not appear in 
the National Debt figures. Numerous issues of local loans 
have taken place at 50 per cent. to 57 per cent. of their 
nominal price. Then there is the subject of industrial and 
commercial companies procuring money through the issue 
of prior lien securities, in consequence of the agreement 
to maintain high money rates in London. Between 1919 
and 1926 no less than £336,000,000 of debenture debt was 
created on the interest of which 2 per cent. might have 
been saved. During the same period, about £454,000,000 
of Preference Shares were issued, upon which 14 per cent, 
could have been saved. During the years 1924-6, Munici- 
palities have raised over £77,000,000 of debenture debt, 
upon which } per cent. might have been saved, and during 
the same period the British Railways issued £28,565,000 
of securities, upon which 1 per cent. might have been 
saved. These figures, of course, do not include debentures 
and preference shares previously issued and outstanding, 
which must obviously be much greater than the figures 
shown. It is now fairly clear that in forcing the nation to 
return to the Gold-standard, the Coalition Government, 
inspired by the moneyed interests, have imposed upon pro- 
ductive industry and commerce a terrible burden without 
any hope of compensation. For it is obvious that the 
services of the National Debt taxation, and all other interest 
charges, can only be met and paid for out of the profits of 
industry and commerce, or out of the movements of trade 
and commerce. 

Mr. Peddie’s estimate of the total extra charges imposed 
upon the nation by the revival of the Gold-standard amounts 
to the enormous sum of £220,000,000 per annum in round 
figures. ‘‘ Our economic system,” says Mr. Peddie, “has 
become a contradiction in terms; our money economy 
strangles the production economy, and in order to correct 
the evils of the imperfections in the system we are obliged 
to maintain a system of social services which costs the 
nation £338,462,694 per annum, a sum far greater than any 
other nation expends on like purposes.”’ Whilst we are spend- 
ing £3 18s. 6d. per annum per head of our total population on 
Civil Service, Germany spends only £1 17s. and France 13s. 

Whilst the Gold-standard revival has caused nothing 
but stupendous losses to the taxpayers and to our producing 
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classes, it is interesting to note that the profits which 
accrued to the banks, together with the other holders of 
war-stocks, amounted to no less than £600,000,000 as the 
direct result of that measure ! 

But this merely represents the additional monetary 
values given to the war bond-holders gratuitously at the 
taxpayer’s expense. A far greater burden has been imposed, 
however, by the increase in the purchasing power of the 
pound in relation to commodities generally. It is safe to 
say that the average taxpayer in this country is now com- 
pelled to give twice the amount of goods and services to 
buy a pound sterling than he had to give before the adoption 
of the Cunliffe Committee’s recommendations. In other 
words, the burden of the National Debt, both as to principal 
and interest charges, has been deliberately doubled, reckoned 
in goods and services, which are the only means by which 
the taxpayers are able to pay their taxes. 

In face of these figures, what becomes of the assertion 
often made at the annual meetings of our financiers, that 
the Banks’ interests coincide with those of the producing 
classes ? Our situation would be bad enough if our finan- 
ciers were masters in their own house. But when we 
consider that this return to the Gold-standard has been 
deliberately imposed upon us by a foreign Power through 
the folly and stupidity of our representatives during and 
since the war, our position has become unbearable, and as 
Mr. Darling, of the Midland Bank, has well stated: “ It is 
the interests of all parts of the Empire that this financial 
thraldom should be broken, and by co-operation and by 
combining resources it is within our power to break it.” 
Will not our industrial leaders make some effort to rescue 
themselves and their country from this intolerable and 
dangerous situation ? 

So far we have only considered our National losses due 
to the increase in interest charges. These losses, enormous 
as they undoubtedly are, are as nothing compared to the 
losses occasioned by the shrinkage of trade. It has been 
estimated that our National turnover during the last year 
of the war reached the sum of £7,000,000,000, which includes 
the value of the munitions of war. From this time until 
the end of 1920, the National turnover was reduced to less 
than one-half, since when it has been further reduced until 
at the present time it can only be compared to the turn- 
over of fourteen or fifteen years ago, when our population 
was considerably smaller and our facilities for producing 
wealth far less. 
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If we take the safe estimate of this trade shrinkage a 
equivalent to £2,000,000,000 per annum, which is un 
doubtedly an under-estimate, we have a total loss in our 
trading accounts since the deflation policy was first adopted 
of no less than £12,000,000,000. Had we retained our war 
currency as it was at the end of 1920, just as France, Italy, 
and Belgium have done, there is every reason for believi 
that we should have avoided these past years of industri 
stagnation of unemployment and general trade depression, 
with its accompanying social unrest. Discontent is the 
fruitful soil in which Communism, Bolshevism, and other 
movements which threaten the stability of the State are 
developed. It is in vain that anti-Socialistic organizations 
are hoping to stem the tide of Socialism with which we are 
now threatened. There is but one way to counter these 
threatening movements, and that 1s to remove the cause of the 
discontent. In 1922 the United States was threatened by 
the Workers of the World and similar organizations that 
aimed at revolution, all of which were fostered by the 
industrial conditions produced by the currency deflation 
policy started by the Federal Reserve Board at the end 
of 1919. Those movements were reduced to impotency by 
a complete change in the policy of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. Credit was made easier, the currency was ex- 
panded, trade revived, business prospered, and discontent 
gave place to contentment by the increase of wages and of 
employment. A similar policy inaugurated under the 
régime of Mussolini has brought to Italy both peace and 
prosperity. It is not yet too late to bring about a similar 
change of conditions in this country. The Government 
have the power to change completely the present aspect 
of affairs by reversing their financial policy. It is not yet 
too late to save the country from the impending disaster 
with which we are threatened. Unfortunately, there is 
little likelihood of any member of the present Government 
taking the initiative in this direction without enormous 
pressure from the industrial classes. If the financial problem 
could be settled satisfactorily and speedily, peace in in- 
dustry, for which hundreds are now pleading, would be 
accomplished, and practically all our present problems, 
with which our Government are concerned, and which 
appear to the majority of our statesmen as insoluble, would 
speedily solve themselves. 
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BOOKMAKERS are complaining bitterly that the “‘3 to 5 per 
cent.”’ tax that has been imposed on betting will ruin both 
themselves and English racing. What kind of protest will 
they raise if—and when—Mr. Churchill or one of his 
successors raises the tax to a minimum of 11 per cent., which 
is the level at which this impost has stood for some years 
in France ? 

French methods of taxation have many faults from the 
English point of view, and have been especially open to 
question during recent years, but the manner in which our 
neighbours have handled the betting question for over 
half a century can safely challenge criticism from any other 
nation. In view of the substantial modifications that are 
still obviously necessary in the law controlling ‘‘ the betting 
evil,” as the Nonconformist conscience unctuously delights 
to stigmatize this normally venial English weakness, our 
legislators would do well to consider the method by which 
it has been kept within prudent limits across the Channel. 
The outcome of their study may be to convince them that 
the imposition of a betting tax is another of those things 
that are done better in France. 

With that cultured sense of measure and of the utter futility 
of refusing to recognize patent facts, which is so often charac- 
teristic of their attitude towards everyday life, the French 
accept the gambling instinct as a perfectly natural and 
ineradicable factor in human nature, and reasonable in- 
dulgence in it as an imprescriptable human right. They 
realize further that, in this as in many other things on which 
the super-censorious hold anti-social views, all that can and 
should be done is to curb its more extreme manifestations 
and so to arrange matters that possible evil results may be 
limited to a minimum, and that out of an admittedly futile 
indulgence at least some good may come. 

The French, in other words, have found ways of mobilizing 
the gambling instinct and utilizing it for the general well- 
being. When one form of gambling has proved to be un- 
deniably harmful, it has been drastically suppressed ; when 
another has been seen to be a useful adjunct to human 
existence, its practice has been fostered. 

Astriking instance of this was the entire suppression some 
years ago of lotteries, every investor in which, with the 
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exception of an infinitesimal few, was in the nature of 
things foredoomed to lose his money beyond recall. On 
the other hand, the “ premium bond ” form of investment— 
by which hundreds of thousands of humble people are 
induced, by the chances that are offered of winning prizes 
in cash ranging from £2,000 to £40,000, to acquire the 
habits of saving and investing in first-class public loans— 
was not only left undisturbed, to the direct benefit of the 
whole nation, but was appreciably stimulated when the 
economically vicious form of competition constituted by 
lottery tickets was removed. 

Our short-sighted English law-makers, under the impulse 
of the muddle-headed puritanism that has slowly but 
surely transformed Merry England out of all recognition, 
many years ago stigmatized both lottery tickets and premium 
bonds as equally reprehensible gambling instruments. This 
was entirely to misapprehend the radical difference between 
the two. 

The virtue of the premium bond is that, although it em- 
bodies the possibility of satisfying to a mild degree the 
desire to get something for comparatively nothing, which is 
the basic lure of all gambling, and thus approximates to 
the lottery ticket, it is also an annual-interest-bearing 
security of the best class. Even if the premium bond never 
secures a prize at any of the long series of drawings in 
which it participates, it never loses its value, and it must 
inevitably be redeemed, within a limited number of years, 
at a higher capital value than the sum originally paid 
for it. 

The astute financiers who invented premium bonds 
safeguarded them with all the protection the most prudent 
investor could desire and found a way to offer enormous 
lottery prizes at a cost of less than one-eighth of 1 per cent. 
of the full interest yield. By this device they harnessed 
the gambling instinct to the service of fostering the saving 
instinct, for the purchase price of these bonds is payable 
by instalments that are within the reach of the poorest, 
and the instalments must be kept up or the holder loses 
the right to participate in the prize drawings. 

How many millions have the English working classes 
utterly wasted because they had no similar inducement 
offered to them to become, like their French prototypes, 
a mass of possessors and a solid barrier against the forces 
of disorder and anarchy? Let the English banker, whose 
irritable dislike of having to deal with ‘petty savings- 
bank accounts ”’ has caused him to overlook the tremendous 
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amount of capital which the premium bond system might 
place at his disposal, provide the reply. 

A similar sense of government, combined with respect 
for individual liberty, has been shown by the French in 
their control of the liquor traffic. When absinthe was 
found to have become a menace to the nation’s manhood, 
the Government suddenly and without warning stopped 
its sale entirely and prohibited its possession ; but its action 
was strictly limited to this effective measure. Drastic as 
the step was, and enormous as was the loss to the manu- 
facturers—whose only consolation was that they were allowed 
to continue distilling for export purposes—not a single 
public protest was raised, nor was the slightest attempt 
made to organize clandestine supplies by bootlegging methods. 
Nor, as might be expected from the French, did it ever enter 
anybody’s head to suggest that, because absinthe was a 
public danger, the great mass of clean-living and temperate 
people should be prevented from indulging in intoxicants 
of any kind. The absinthe habit was eradicated at a stroke ; 
but it was not even hinted that cafés should not be allowed 
to continue to remain open for twenty-three hours out of 
the twenty-four, if the public wished them to do so. 

The explanation lies in the fact that the French have 
always refused to suffer the tyranny of the bastard and 
unwholesome form of asceticism preached by the old maids, 
in trousers and otherwise, and Nonconformist parsons who 
aspire to dominate the life of England and America to-day ; 
and that when France threw off the yoke of Rome she had 
the good sense to retain, for her own great benefit, the sweet 
and tolerant humanism in daily life that has come down 
to her from the classic age. 

The English system of horse-racing was introduced to 
France almost exactly a hundred years ago, but it was not 
until the more objectionable features of racing on our side 
of the Channel had been eliminated that this form of sport 
really became a part of French life. Horse-racing of a kind 
actually had an official existence under Louis XVI, and it 
is on record that this unfortunate monarch on more than 
one occasion risked money on a horse. The taste died out 
some years, however, before the revolution that—in many 
ways for the worse, as we are only now realizing—changed 
the whole future of Europe. Napoleon, for military reasons, 
made a strong effort to encourage racing. It was he, in 
fact, who founded the Grand Prix de Paris, which he endowed 
with prize-money of 4,000 francs (now swollen to 500,000 
francs). Racing did not really begin to take root in France, 
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nevertheless, until the émigrés returned from exile in England 
under Charles X and began to make known the superiority 
of our methods of breeding and training. 

Then, when things settled down, that fanatical sports- 
man, Lord Henry Seymour, took matters in hand. Lord 
Henry, “‘the millionaire with herculean arms and a heart 
of gold, who broke jaws with his fist and mended them with 
banknotes,’”’ was one of the most famous bouwlevardiers of 
his day. A son of the Marquis of Hertford (Thackeray’s 
notorious ‘‘ Old Steyne”’), Lord Henry was born in France 
(1805), lived there all his life, and died there at the early age 
of fifty-four. 

“‘Milord Arsouille,” as they called him, was better 
known to Parisians than most of their own celebrities, and 
his reckless exploits were legendary. His one object in 
life was sport, and he excelled as horseman, fencer, and boxer. 
His biceps measured over 224 inches round, and his feats 
of strength were the talk of Paris. He had a stable of 
sixty horses in the capital, and his breeding establishment 
at Glatigny comprised practically all the best racing stock 
then to be found in France. 

In 1833, when only eighteen, young Lord Henry founded 
the French Jockey Club, of which he was the first president. 
He subsequently organized the Chantilly race-course, which 
was the first modern course in France. Even the powerful 
support of the Anglomaniacs, however, as the French 
sporting section was for many years disdainfully called, 
failed to win for racing the favour of Society, and without 
that support the success of the pastime, as we know it 
to-day, was impossible. With the crude provision that was 
made for them in those early days, women refused to under- 
take the hardship of the journey to the race-course. On 
the shelterless ground, too, with the chance of rain and wind, 
it was imprudent to wear one’s prettiest frocks, and service- 
able ones attracted nobody’s eye, so why put oneself to 
inconvenience for nothing? Besides, the English racing 
methods had brought the bookmaker across the Channel, 
and his unceasing raucous shouts were not the only insupport- 
able thing arising from his defilement of the landscape. 
Around the bookmaker and his clientéle hung all the 
rag, tag and bobtail of pickpockets, swell-mobsmen, sneak- 
thieves and other rascals that for generations made English 
race-courses resorts that prudent people avoided like the 
plague and race-meetings events the whole countryside 
dreaded. 

The average Frenchman, moreover, is so constituted 
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that he refuses to participate to any great extent in events 
that women eschew. His nerves, too, are less tolerant of 
the yelling of the leather-lunged bookmakers than those 
of the English racing-man. In those days he refused to run 
the risk of being man-handled and robbed by the organized 
gangs of thieves that infested every race-meeting, as they 
still do some of those in England. Many of the bookmakers 
were nothing but highway robbers. Welching was rampant, 
and those who went racing almost took their lives in their 
hands. 

The French race-meeting of to-day, the delightful social 
and sporting function that allures so many English people 
to “run over to Paris for the week-end ”’ during the summer, 
owes its attraction primarily to the fact that during the 
later years of the Second Empire a M. Oller invented what 
is known as the pari mutuel system of betting, or “ betting 
with the machine.” 

M. Oller, when I first met him some fifteen or sixteen 
years ago, was the proprietor of the Jardin de Paris, one of 
the open-air theatres in the Champs Elysées which, like 
its then owner, has now disappeared. As an expert in the 
art of organizing public amusements, M. Oller conceived 
the idea that the only way to ensure betting being placed 
on an honest and perfectly safe footing and to get rid of 
its attendant evils, while retaining its attraction, would be 
to eliminate the bookmaker and replace him by some 
mechanical system of recording and settling bets. He 
foresaw that if this could be done race-meetings, which were 
then very much under a cloud, would largely be purged of 
their objectionable features and would become genuinely 
enjoyable and popular functions. The application of M. 
Oller’s system in France for the last sixty years has more 
than justified his anticipations. The modified form of the 
system, which has been in vogue in Australia for many years 
under the name of the totalisator, is based on the same 
principle. This improved form of pari mutuel betting, which 
is based upon exactly the same principles as the one now ijn 
use in France, is to be substituted for the Oller system in 
the near future, and will greatly increase the facility of 
working. The first set of totalisator machinery has just 
been installed at Longchamp, where it is to come into 
operation shortly. Other leading race-courses are also to 
be furnished with the new machinery. 

The pari mutuel method of betting is the simplest thing 
in the world. You buy on the course itself a ticket vouching 
for your bet (from 5 francs upwards, in multiples of 5 francs) 
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exactly as you buy a railway ticket or a postal order. There 
are no irritating halfpenny or twopenny-halfpenny tickets 
to be stamped or accounted for by a worried bookmaker, 
and no brain-racking calculations to be made in regard to 
every trifling wager. 

As soon as each race is over, the whole of the money paid 
for tickets at the numberless offices on the course is pooled 
by the pari mutuel officials, and the stipulated legal per- 
centages are deducted from the mass. The rest of the 
money is divided in strictly mathematical proportions 
between the fortunate people who have backed winning 
horses, either for a win or a place, and each is handed his 
winnings, in exchange for his ticket, at the betting office. 

The “stipulated legal percentages’’ that are deducted 
from the mass of money staked constitute the French betting 
tax. Nominally, this amounts to 11 per cent. of the total 
wagers. In practice the deduction works out at nearly 
12 per cent. 

The efficiency of the system, in so far as the collection 
of the tax is concerned, is obvious. The whole business of 
assessing the impost is done at one operation and for every- 
body at the same time. Best of all, the tax is levied in such 
a way that those who pay it are unconscious of having done 
so; they are skinned, as it were, without knowing it. 
Could anything be more ideal or more eloquent of 
the superiority of French fiscal astuteness over—well, say 
Mr. Churchill’s ? 

In practice, of course, the whole tax is paid by the 
winners, since it is deducted from the amount that would 
otherwise be divided among them. Lulled with the music 
of the money in their pockets, these are the last people in 
the world to worry about the tax they have paid. Still 
less do they care that it amounts to something like four 
times as much as bookmakers are wailing about in England 
and starting-price-striking over, like hysterical suffragettes. 
Losers, on the other hand, suffer no exasperation, as they 
have not, in addition to losing their money, been taxed on 
their losses, and have no feeling that insult has been added 
to injury. 

Under the pari mutuel system backers themselves auto- 
matically fix prices. When the new system was imposed 
by law sixty years ago, the profession of bookmaker became 
illegal throughout the Republic. Betting, in effect, became 
a State monopoly, and, as far as French race-courses are 
concerned, it has proved to be the most efficient and successful 
State monopoly the mind of man has yet devised. Since 
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then every penny wagered on the race-courses is deposited 
in the safe hands of the stewards, who on French race-courses 
control, in the interest of the public, both the betting and 
the racing itself. Incidentally, under the pari mutuel régime, 
betting “on the nod” is impossible, and so are “‘ doubles ” 
and “‘accumulators’’; but most people who have had 
experience of the French system will agree that its advantages 
more than make up for these inhibitions. 

The one great defect of the pari mutuel system, in French 
opinion, is that its operations are at present necessarily 
limited to the race-courses. The result is that, in spite of 
the law, the clandestine bookmaker flourishes in every part 
of Paris and in every French town, and that at least half 
the bets made in France escape the tax. The centralizing 
system, which is the essential feature of the pari mutuel, at 
present renders it physically impossible for bets made 
away from the course to be included with the rest. Proposals 
for the opening of branch betting offices in various parts 
of Paris have been under consideration for some time, 
but are awaiting the perfecting of the telephone services 
before being adopted. 

Meanwhile, the clandestine bookmaker, although techni- 
cally an outlaw, is by no means as harried an individual 
as might be supposed. As long as he plies his nefarious 
trade with reasonable decency he is largely ignored by the 
police. Itis recognized by the very human French authori- 
ties that, like many other things which the intolerant 
English puritan regards as abominations, he meets a genuine 
want that cannot otherwise be satisfied. For this reason 
the illicit “‘ book,” as the French persist in calling him, 
still carries on merrily and discreetly in every part of France. 
He is seldom in evidence in person, but every café waiter 
is in touch with some man who can be guaranteed honestly 
to pay out winnings, to the moment and at mathematically 
exact pari mutuel prices. 

In 1925 the total amount paid into the pari mutuel booths 
in France was 1,324,274,660 francs (equivalent in that 
year to £13,250,000). Last year the total receipts were 
1,595,294,960 francs, or more than fifteen times the total in 
1891, when it was only 102,510,528 francs. Of the 1926 
total £12,000,000 was spent in bets on the race-courses 
round Paris itself, where there is racing practically every 
day in the season. Double this, to include the sum spent 
in wagers with clandestine bookmakers, and we arrive at 
£26,000,000, which is probably a fair estimate of the sum 
Frenchmen spend in betting. If the known yield from the 
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betting tax be a safe criterion, it may be estimated that 


the total spent on betting in Great Britain works out at 
something like £50,000,000 a year. 

The yield from the French betting tax is as wisely 
expended as it is skilfully and painlessly extracted. It 
amounted in 1925 to £1,500,000, in round figures, or 11 per 
cent. of the total wagers. Of this sum the State took 
£880,000 (or 7 per cent. of the total wagers), which was 
applied to the following commendable objects, as ordained 
by law :— 


14 per cent. to subsidizing horse-breeding. 

3 per cent. to the public hospitals. 

1 per cent. for reconstituting water supplies in the 
devastated regions. 

1 per cent. for other sanitary works in the same needy 
areas. 

4 per cent. for agricultural and veterinary training 
institutions. 


The remaining 4 per cent., or about £600,000 in 1925, went 
to “‘ the racing societies” who own and operate the French 
race-courses and the pari mutuel. 

These bodies are technically limited companies, but, 
unlike the organizations who exploit racing in England, 
they are prohibited from making profits for themselves. 
All their surplus revenue from “‘ gate-money,” entry fees, 
the pari mutuel, etc., must be devoted to improving the 
courses, providing prize-money and encouraging horse- 
breeding and similar objects. The idea of handing the grand 
stand at Longchamp over to profit-makers, as is the vogue 
in England, is unthinkable in France. 

The main object of the French racing organizations, in 
brief, has for many years past—and is now more than ever— 
to provide and develop ‘“‘the sport of kings’ for enjoy- 
ment solely from the sporting and social point of view. 
There are no dividend-hunting race-course companies in 
France; instead there are bodies of distinguished and 
wealthy men whose interest is of a sporting and social 
character only and whose object is to ensure that racing 
shall be carried on under the best possible conditions. 

The result is that every French race-course is more or 
less a replica of Ascot or Goodwood at their glorious best, 
where every prospect pleases and there is little that is 
visibly vile. Betting is not, never has been, and almost 
certainly never will be, the sole aim and object of a French 
race-meeting. Yet not only is no obstacle placed in the way 
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of unlimited indulgence in this form of excitement, but 
everything possible is done to enable it to be achieved under 
the easiest and most agreeable conditions. It was to this 
end that the bookmaker was eliminated from the race-course. 
With him went the welcher and the organized gangs of 
thugs that still infest English race-meetings. With the 
bookmaker also disappeared everything in the way of artificial 
manipulation of the odds by the so-called “‘ market.” (Mr. 
Churchill’s betting tax, by the way, seems already to be 
having some effect in this direction!) These elements are 
all obviously unnecessary and directly prejudicial to the 
English backer who bets for the sport of the thing, and might 
all be suppressed in the interests of racing itself. 

English people who from time to time visit French race- 
courses often speak with disapproval of the pari mutuel 
system, but this I have generally found is due to lack of 
practical acquaintance with it and to the fact that they 
usually feel to some extent dépaysé on the foreign course. 
It is equally the fact that French racegoers who go to 
England for a few days’ racing every season find the book- 
maker system detestable in principle and costly in practice. 

The fact remains that, in spite of the heavy betting tax, 
racing in France—by which I mean actual racegoing and 
not mere stay-at-home betting—is attracting larger and 
larger crowds of all classes every year, while the pari mutuel 
principle, after over half a century’s trial, is obviously 
steadily growing more popular with the racing public. 

The difficulty that is being experienced in connection 
with Mr. Churchill’s betting tax is of twofold origin. It 
is due primarily to the clumsy and irritating manner in which 
the tax is applied, and secondarily to the deliberate and 
self-interested opposition of the bookmakers, who realize 
that an effort is at last being made to recover for the public 
a portion of their economically immoral gains. 

No sympathy need be wasted on the bookmakers. Their 
suggestion that if the betting tax is maintained hundreds 
of bookmakers’ clerks will be thrown out of work is based 
on one of those half-truths that cannot be defended. Book- 
makers, both employers and clerks, provide a means for 
diverting from economic uses a vast amount of money 
belonging to little people who, if the opportunity to bet 


‘with a bookmaker did not exist, would undoubtedly spend 


appreciably more of their earnings on food, clothing, beer, 
amusements and other ordinary everyday expenditure, 
which would increase legitimate employment in many other 
directions, ; 
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The argument that a betting tax is an economic folly 
because it is a tax on turnover, ‘“‘ which in time must result 
in transferring the whole of the bookmakers’ capital into the 
tax-collector’s hands,” is childish. What is the tax on 
amusements but a tax on turnover? Yet amusement 
managers, although they have not done it very skilfully, 
have had no difficulty in passing it on to the consumer, 
Do the bookmakers wish people to believe they are so lacking 
in business astuteness that they cannot find a way—for 
instance, by a trifling shortening of the odds, over which 
they have supreme control—unobtrusively to pass on the 
hated impost to their “ clients” ? 

A turnover tax of a much more drastic character than 
the one applied to English bookmakers has been practically 
tested for many years in France, and is now the best-yielding 
cow in the Finance Minister’s herd. The French turnover 
tax is not only applied to every kind of sale transaction, 
but is applied to the same merchandise every time it changes 
hands on its journey from the producer or importer, down 
through the manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer, to the 
actual consumer. I have heard of no case of a trader 
complaining that he is losing his whole capital owing to 
this tax, or of one in which the whole of this multiplied tax 
is not paid by the ultimate consumer. The tax has raised 
the selling price of everything in France by from 5 to 10 
per cent., but it has caused nothing like the friction that 
has occurred over the English betting tax. And why not? 
Because of the skilful manner in which it is applied and 
collected. It is always included by the trader in the price 
at which the goods are sold to the consumer, without atten- 
tion of any kind being called to its existence. There are 
no revenue stamps to be affixed or anything of that kind. 
The trader merely acts as a collector for the Government, 
which in the following month assesses the amount due from 
him on the basis of the records in the trader’s own books, 
and collects the tax due from him for the entire month in 
a lump sum. Compare the ease and simplicity of this 
method with the way in which the English betting tax is 
collected, and comment becomes superfluous. 

If the British bookmaker prefers to commit suicide by 
continuing his resistance to the betting tax, he will have 
only himself to blame if he is forbidden to ply his calling 
on the race-courses in the future. Nobody who is able to 
base his opinion on an experience of twenty years in France, 
coupled with equally long knowledge of English racing 
conditions, can have any other opinion than that, if the 
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“tote,” as the pari mutuel seems to be popularly called 
in England, is given a practical trial on the British race- 
courses the present reckless, rowdy, and ruinous system of 
betting with bookmakers would be hopelessly doomed. 
The dwindling attendances at race-meetings, the diminished 
yield from the entertainment tax, and the falling off in 
revenue from racing telegrams and telephone calls, of which 
so much capital is being made at present, would become 
things of the past. Backers, once they became used to the 
new system, would certainly be better satisfied, and the 
betting tax might safely be doubled without raising serious 
opposition. French experience is an irrefutable proof of 
the truth of all these assertions. What small amount the 
Exchequer might lose would be more than compensated 
for by the moral benefit to the nation. The race-course 
would be effectively purged of its worst elements, the term 
“racing-man ”’ would lose its deprecatory significance, and 
hundreds of thousands of people who now refuse to be seen 
on a race-course would be induced to patronize a sporting 
and social function that, as in France, had been cleansed 
of its objectionable associations. Incidentally, the breeding 
and exportation of bloodstock would be restored to the 
vigour of its best days. 

The programme to be adopted may be set forth in a 
sentence. Banish the bookmaker from the race-course, 
but allow him, if he chooses, to continue his trade elsewhere, 
as long as he pays for a licence and submits to a turnover 
tax, at a rate to be fixed by Parliament—which in any 
case should be substantially higher than the present one. 
Further, the starting prices returned by the totalisator on 
the race-course should be accepted as supreme, although 
backers might be left free to make private arrangements 
with bookmakers, as at present, by mutual agreement. 

These proposals may seem drastic at first sight, but 
reflection will show that they are based on practical reasons, 
that they would meet most of the special circumstances 
of English racing conditions, and that they would solve 
many of the problems underlying the betting tax in its 
present stage of development. 


Bampton Hunt 
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A SHANGHAI VIEW OF CHINESE 
PROBLEMS 


[THE interest of this letter lies in the fact that it was not 
written for publication nor with any thought of publication, 
but simply to enlighten the writer’s friends and rela 
tions at home on the Chinese crisis, on which deplorable 
ignorance prevails both in official and unofficial circles, 
We have thought it best to let it appear as it was written 
without “editing’’ beyond the omission of redundancies 
and of certain passages from considerations of space.— 
Epiror N.R.} 


SHANGHAI, 
February 2, 1927. 


My DrEar 

This screed is by way of trying to explain to you the various happenings 
out here as they really are, and not as they are reported in the papers at home 
and abroad. Unfortunately I am no typist, and therefore it is bound to be 
full of mistakes and corrections, but you will realize that it is impossible for me 
to write this six or seven times over. 

One must first of all learn to consider the Chinese as Chinese, and not as 
Europeans. Their views are entirely different to ours in every way. If you 
consider all Chinese as children, with the minds of children, you are on the 
right track. Their idea of fun is entirely that of a child. A child seeing some- 
one slip on a banana-skin shrieks with laughter ; so does a Chinaman (unless that 
person happens to be himself, when he has “‘ lost face,” and beats it as hard as 
he can go). 

Think also of the vast size of the country and consider the chances of ever 
getting the population to really think and act as one nation. There is as much 
difference between a Cantonese and a Northerner as there is between a Norwegian 
and a Portuguese: each is unable to understand the other, and each is unsym- 
pathetic to the other’s point of view. This is proved by the fact that there has 
been constant civil war here for fifteen years, and there may be war for another 
fifteen years to come. 

The Chinese enjoy (unjustly) a great reputation on the strength of their 
past history, whereas, in fact, they have only risen to any greatness when newly 
conquered (usually from the north). They are industrious, and at one time 
were far more civilized than their neighbours, which gave them a great initial 
advantage over the conquerors. Their history is always the same. They 
are conquered and overrun; their culture being superior, they have in time 
absorbed the conquerors, who have then lost their characteristics and become 
merged amongst the Chinese. The conquerors have usually started well. 
They put their men in all the jobs of any authority, and kept the Chinese in 
complete subjection. Eventually decay crept in; they intermarried, took up 
the Chinese idea of Court life, kept concubines, and generally indulged in loose 
living, and then came the end of their dynasty. 

This absorption has taken place for over three thousand years, and then 
along came the foreigner. The Chinese started by refusing to admit the 
foreigner at all, and when he insisted regarded him as a barbarian who would in 
due course follow the way of all who come to China, viz. gradually admit the 
superiority of Chinese culture and become absorbed. 
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The population (about 400,000,000) of China ha#been regulated to a certain 
extent by the fact that every sixty years or so about 30 per cent. of them have 
been wiped out by flood, plague or famine, or, as a last resort, by war. The 
survivors always have the underlying fear of starvation at the back of their 
minds. This accounts for the fact that a Chinese who has an income of, say, 
$100,000 per year (say £10,000) will not hesitate to argue for twenty minutes 
as to whether he should pay $0.07 or $0.05 for some article that he wants. 
The fear of starvation (subconsciously) makes him more than careful even of 
one cent. 

The place of religion in China is taken by the Confucian system, which 
is really the family system slightly enlarged so as to apply to the whole nation. 
As the head of the family is responsible for the entire discipline of all its members, 
it will be readily understood that he insists on absolutely despotic powers over 
all for whom he is responsible. Similarly the younger brother is under the elder 
brother, and the younger brother’s wife is little better than a slave of the elder 
brother’s wife. Should any member of the family commit any serious crime, 
such as treason or unfilial conduct, the whole family are liable to be held respon- 
sible, and there are cases where the whole family have been executed (including 
babies of one year old). Should any one member of a family become rich, he 
will cheerfully submit to supporting all the rest of his relatives for the rest 
of his life. This has led to the total extinction of charity (except a very small 
amount, which is given merely to keep “ face”). How can anyone afford to help 
strangers when there are always bound to be lots of relatives about for whom 
one is responsible ? 

This habit of restraining charity or any other gifts has evolved the Chinese 
idea of why gifts are given. Gifts of any kind are given for one of three reasons :— 


1. In the hope of favours to come from the recipient of the gift (in other 
words, as & bribe). 

2. As a sincere tribute of admiration for the recipient where the stations of 
the giver and receiver are so far apart that (1) above is out of the 
question. (This reason for a gift is not often used.) 

3. Because one is a fool. (Most gifts given by foreigners are given under this 
heading.) 

4. A gift may also be given from fear as a means of staving off something. 
(This reason is really a part of (1) above, and in any case is a sign of 
weakness.) 
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Hence it is that any waiving of any part of our Treaty Rights is not looked 
upon by the Chinese as a friendly gesture, but is taken as a sign that we are 
afraid, and that we are trying to put off the evil day as long as possible. When 
China ceased to receive tribute from Thibet she did not willingly forgo it, but 
only because she was not in a condition to enforce the collection of it. 

The next Chinese characteristic to consider is the subject of “face.” Con- 
fucius not only laid down a code of government for China, but he laid down a 
code of etiquette which gives a complete line of procedure for any situation 
which can possibly arise. For instance, if a Chinese is looking down a well 
and someone slaps him where he might expect to be slapped, he knows at once 
exactly what he should do and say if he is to keep his dignity. Saying the right 
thing will save his “face.” No Chinaman can bear to be laughed at or made 
fun of, as that would be undignified and would therefore entail a loss of “‘ face.” 

A Chinese detected of theft loses “face’’; he does not lose ‘“‘face” by 
thieving, but by being found out. An actual case is as follows. (I should 
first explain that unless the offence is very serious indeed no Chinese will willingly 
cause another to lose “ face,” so that if the bystanders will agree to accept, or 
pretend to accept, the explanation, even though they all know thatitis not true, 
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‘face ’’ is not lost and all is well.) An old Chinese widow had a servant whom she 
had originally picked out of the gutter and had with her ever since, some thirty 


years. Her chief source of income was @ house which she owned and which |’ 


was let to o foreigner. One month the servant came back with the rent which 
he had been out to collect, and handed her seven dollars short of the usual 
amount, saying that the tenant had had some repairs done and that they had 
cost seven dollars. The deduction was so large and the moment so inopportung 
for the widow that she went to the foreigner to ask if he would defer the repay. 
ment of the cost of the repairs, when she found that no repairs had been done 
and no deduction had been made from the rent. If she accused the servant of 
stealing the money he would lose “face” and she might lose the money, 80 she 
let her daughter know what had happened, and told her to drop a hint to the 
servant that he had been found out. This the daughter did, when the servant 
went along to his mistress and told her that he had just received news that hig 
wife was very ill, and asked permission to go to his home until she was well 
again. Permission being granted, he went off into the country and took a job 
as a farm-labourer for three months until he had saved seven dollars ; he then 
returned to his mistress and said that his wife was now recovered and he had 
come back. On his way back he had called at the house to see that all was 
well, and the foreigner had given him seven, dollars and had said that the repairs 
had not been necessary after all. The widow took the money and pretended to 
believe the man, who thus saved his “‘face.’’ 

Similarly with Government officials. If some official is guilty of the most 
flagrant misappropriation of funds and is found out, he is not tried and 
imprisoned ; this would not get any of the money back, and would cause him te 
lose “ face,’’ so he gets a hint that his misdeeds have been found out, and is 
allowed to resign, thus keeping his “face” intact, and in order to make his 
“‘ face ’’ quite safe his resignation is not accepted until it has been sent in and 
refused three times. 

The Chinese are very excitable, and are easily worked up to a pitch of 
hysteria. Hundreds die annually in summer from their habit of ‘‘ bawling 
the street.” This means that a man caught by his neighours in some wrong- 
doing goes out into the street, and by way of proving his innocence proclaims 
it to the whole world. He shouts as loud as he can and works himself up t. 
absolute frenzy, at the height of which he is liable to pass out in a fit of 
apoplexy. 

Another habit of the Chinese is ‘“‘squeeze,’’ and all Chinese indulge in it; no 
sum is too small to be squeezed, and no Chinese considers that he is demeaning 
himself by squeezing. One’s servants squeeze a little on everything they 
buy; if the article costs $1.15 they will say it cost $1.30; the coolie changes 
a dollar into small money ; he takes a couple of coppers (about one-fifth of a 
penny) as his commission. The servants receive 5 per cent. from the grocer, 
butcher, and all other tradesmen as their recognized squeeze. The tax-gatherer 
levies the taxes according to what he thinks he can get and not according to the 
law. He mustsend on a certain amount to those above him, and if he can squeeze 
something for himself in addition that is all in the game. 

Any general can be bought by the simple expedient of offering a little more 
than the other man, and they think it no dishonour to change sides even in 
the middle of a battle. I do not exaggerate when I say that since I have been 
out here no battle has been won without at least one of the leading generals 
turning at the critical point. He chooses this point, as he can then command @ 
bigger price for his treachery, and in many cases he leaves his men to shift 
for themselves as best they may. 

Since the foreigners first came to China a favourite method of the Govern- 
ment which happens to be in power at the time, and which is beginning to come 
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in for a lot of criticism, is to throw up a smoke-screen of abuse, and in some 
quite illogical way blame all the bad administration on the foreigners. If it 
is not possible to directly blame the foreigners, they can be blamed indirectly 
by lies to the effect that the particular abuse complained of is the result of the 
refusal of the foreigners to allow China to levy whatever duty she thinks fit. 
These tactics have always been successful in diverting attention from the Govern- 
ment to the foreigners, and have always led to outrages and insults which have 


, culminated in a punitive policy on the part of all or some of the nations interested. 


Unfortunately the Powers out here are all jealous of each other, and carry 
things to the extent that some of them will deliberately help to spread lies and 
to distort events so as to try and curry favour with the Chinese. The trade 
of the British being about equal to the total trade of all the other nations put 
together, it can be understood that these are only too delighted to see us get 
“a knock.” 

Some eighty years ago foreign trade with China began to take place on some- 
thing like a reasonable scale, and from that time to the present we have been 
villified and blamed for everything that goes wrong in China, and have been 
hindered at every turn. 

The Chinese steadily refused to allow the “foreign devils” to live in their 
sacred cities, but conceded certain tracts of waste land for their use, either marsh 
orsand, which they had been quite unable to make use of. It cannot be too 
strongly urged that it was the Chinese who insisted on our being in a place apart 
from them and would not let us use their cities. Well, to cut a long story short, 


_ those marshes (e.g. Shanghai) are now the only bits of China that are worth 


anything. On them we have built fine modern cities, with most of the amenities 
of the West, good roads, drainage, sewerage, electric light, good water, etc. 


. After some years we allowed the Chinese to come and live in our settlements 


and to have the advantages which we had provided. Now they want these 
settlements back. We should have no objection did we not know what would 
happen: the rates would be spent as follows: 10 per cent. on municipal ser- 
. vices and 90 per cent. in “‘squeeze’’; our roads would gradually deteriorate, 
gand in @ very few years be the dirty mud tracks that the Chinese call roads, 
nd which are the sure sign that one has crossed the boundary of the settle- 
‘ment. We should all have to pay increased rates and get nothing for them. 
At present out lives are reasonably safe, thanks to the Municipal Police Force 
and the Shanghai volunteers, who number about 2,200 foreigners, 700 Sikhs, 
and 1,000 Chinese police. 

If Chinese soldiers or police saw a foreign lady getting beaten up by Chinese 
toughs they would not interfere. This has happened several times within the 
last month or so. If we handed over the Settlement and gave up our extra- 
territorial rights we should not be allowed to have volunteer forces or police, 
but should have to depend on the protection of the Chinese authorities. Hankow 
is an example of what we can expect in that case. 

History as between foreigner and Chinaman out here has always been the 
same. The Chinese, being unable to interpret kindness in any other way except 
as weakness, judge us by their own standards. We have a war and thrash 
them soundly and, to their surprise, do not at once annex all authority and govern 
the country, taking practically all revenue as tribute. If we did this they would 
understand things, and would even respect us. As it is we hand over everything 
to them, punish a few of the very worst offenders, and possibly give up some 
right obtained under some previous treaty. Such conduct completely nonplusses 
them, and they finally say that we realize that though for the moment we are 
“top dog,” we are certain to be defeated in the end, and that we are anxious 
to keep on good terms through fear. They then start all over again to annoy 
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us in every conceivable way, our people in the outlying districts are robbed and 
murdered, illegal taxes are levied, and our protests are ignored. This policy 
of annoyance continues until we send up a gunboat and take punitive measures, 
whereupon some American trots out some nonsense about “imperialistic ” 
Britain, etc., and some Labour Member, who is quite safe in England, ‘“‘ gases ” 
about “‘ unequal” treaties. He is right; the treaties are “unequal”; they 
are unequal against the foreigner who has been compelled to live in spots set 
apart for him by the Chinese ; he may travel in the interior, but he. may not 
stay more than twenty-four hours in any town or place other than the Treaty 
Ports, and there he lives in his Settlement. 

The original causes of the treaties coming into existence were as follows: 
The Chinese refusal to enter into any relations with foreigners in which we did 
not recognize that we were tributary States of China. This fiction was kept up 
by the mode of address, where we would refer to the Emperor as “‘ elder brother ” 
and would refer to our King as ‘“‘ younger brother.” This form of address, 
however, completely satisfied the Chinese and saved their “‘face’’; it also 
gave them an exaggerated idea of their own importance. 

We were always ready to pay the usual dues on our ships and cargoes, but 
eventually the illicit demands of the officials became too high for any trade to 
stand. 

By 1840 the measurement dues had risen to £2,000, which if in force at the 
present would be equivalent to making one of the Empress ships pay between 
£30,000 and £40,000 every time she entered any Chinese port. 

Therefore the illegal dues levied on shipping played an important part in 
bringing about the unequal treaties. 

The other really important cause of these treaties was that Chinese law was 
utterly barbarous and unfit to be applied to foreigners. If there was a row 
between Chinese and foreigners the case was tried by the Chinese authorities, 
and in every single instance the foreigner was found guilty, often without even 
the semblance of a trial, and was usually executed by decapitation or by strangu- 
lation. The treaties brought into existence extraterritoriality (or ‘‘extrality ” 
for short). Briefly, in the pre-treaty period we were only allowed to trade with 
Canton ; we were not allowed to travel in any part of the interior, nor to live 
in any town. We had to pay 200 per cent. and 300 per cent. additional dues in 
order to keep in with the officials, and were tried under Chinese law without any 
possible hope of getting any semblance of justice. Under the present treaties 
we are still not allowed to live in Chinese towns, but must reside in the portions 
of ground (usually waste land) set apart for our use by the Chinese themselves 
and which we have now made the only valuable places in the country. Here we 
are allowed to run things as we like, levy what rates we like, and are able to reside 
in comparative safety. We are also allowed to navigate the inland waters of 
China, and thus obtain a measure of protection from our gunboats. We also 
enjoy extrality, or the right to be tried in our own Consular Courts under our 
own national laws. The maritime customs are controlled by foreigners. This 
at first sight appears to be unjust, but is not as bad as it seems. The Chinese 
Government has at various times required foreign loans, and her own credit, 
amongst those who know her, being nil, she offered to allow her customs to be 
controlled by us so that all loans which were secured by the customs duties 
should be met from her revenue and the balance should ~be handed over to 
the Government. This was necessary as, had the collection of the revenue 
been carried out by the Chinese, the greater part would have disappeared in 
“squeeze,” as revenue collected by the Chinese is absolutely no security for 
anything at all. 

Under the foreigner the Chinese is infinitely better off than under his own 
people. The senior clerk in my department gets $150 per month. Under a 
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Chinese employer he would get about $50 at the very most. We provide a 
pension scheme for our employees which no Chinese firm does; he works in & 
decent office under good conditions, but like most of his countrymen he hates 
the foreigner. 

This man is a well-educated man ; he has been to a foreign-run (and foreign- 
supported) university, speaks and writes excellent English, and comes from 
a quite good family. Like all Chinese he is totally unable to see or try and see 
our point of view. He doesn’t want to, and won’t, and that is all there is to it. 
I was talking to him the other day, and our conversation was as follows : 

“You will shortly have an opportunity of seeing the finest troops in the 
world, Mr. Chen.” 

‘* Oh, who are they ?”” 

“The Guards regiment which is a part of the troops coming out here.” 

‘Why do the British want to send troops out to China ?” 

‘To protect British interests and lives.” 

‘* Why is that necessary ? The Chinese will do that all right.” 

‘* Well, they seem to have failed at Hankow.”’ 

‘*That is only the mob, and doesn’t mean anything.” 

‘* Yes, only the mob can and have killed foreigners. It is not much comfort 
for the loss of life to be told that it was only a mob.” 

“* Well, if the foreigner would give up the Concessions and extrality all would 
be well. Why do the foreigners object to giving up extrality ?”’ 

‘* Now, Mr. Chen, be really honest and tell me this: If we had no extrality 
and I was tried by a Chinese judge in a case against any Chinese, would I stand 
any chance of winning my case, no matter how right I was?” 

‘** No, the Chinese would win.” 

“‘ Then if some coolie chose to run in to me on the pavement and deliberately 
barge me off, and if I was so foolish as to resent it, he would probably run me in 
and swear that I had hit him; the end would be that I should get a couple of 
years’ imprisonment whether I was right or wrong. Now is that the sort of thing 
that would happen or not ?”’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Then can you wonder that I, in common with all other foreigners out here, 
am unwilling to give up extrality, which at present affords me justice 2?” 

“No, but extrality is unjust. The Chinese are tried by English judges in 
England.” 

Chen then admitted that a Chinese in England gets justice, but was still 
unable to see that we are unwilling to put up with injustice in place of what we 
have at present. 

We then went on to discuss the Concessions. He admitted that in the past 
we had been forced to live in these places because the Chinese would not allow 
us to live with them, that we had made the Concessions all that they are now, 
and that had the Chinese been in control they would have been just exactly like 
any other Chinese cities. He also admitted that if the Chinese were in charge 
only about 10 per cent. of the rates would be used in improving or keeping up 
the place, the rest going in squeeze ; that nearly all foreigners would be dismissed 
from municipal employ, and that the Chinese who took their places would 
promptly proceed to fill up the whole building with their friends, all of whom 
would do nothing beyond draw their salaries. 

I then asked if he did not understand that, knowing all this, was it likely 
that foreigners would be very pleased at the idea of handing over the place 
to the Chinese to let all our comfort and safety disappear ? 

No, he could not see why we should object, as the Chinese would guarantee 
our safety. 

He admitted that the Chinese were not carrying out the present treaties 
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and that there had been frequent breaches in the past, but could not see that 
it is our experience of the past that makes us reluctant to trust to any Chinese 
promises whatever. 

Chinese history in the past (with relation to the foreigner) is that every twenty 
years or so China forgets her last lesson and needs another. She was due for 
one in 1920, but instead of getting it the Washington Treaty was signed. This 
was, without exception, the worst thing that has ever happened from the point 
of view of people out here. China was promised all sorts of things which she has 
in no way deserved, and & premium was put on disorder. Since then things have 
steadily progressed from bad to worse. Each Power has been afraid that if she 
took proper action after any of the numerous outrages the Chinese would 
remember it when they got full control out here and would proceed to wipe 
out old scores. 

The worst thing of all, and the most fatal diplomatic blunder that we have 
made (the British), was in abandoning the Japanese Alliance to please the 
Americans. Japan had always carried out the full letter and spirit of this 
Alliance, and was bitterly disappointed at our betrayal of a loyal friend in order 
to please a nation from whom we have received nothing but stabs in the back 
out here. 

You may remember the incident at Wanshien, where H.M.S. Cockchafer 
interfered after the murder of an American by the mob. The captain demanded 
and eventually obtained (after all sorts of bluster and bluff) the execution of those 
responsible, and insisted on the Chinese officials attending the funeral in their 
ceremonial robes. In the recent past we have in many cases interfered on 
behalf of the Americans when their property has been threatened by the Chinese 
mobs at various places, and, of course, we have always been prepared to receive 
refugees of American or other nationalities on board our ships. We have never 
once received any reciprocal protection from them; the most that they have 
ever done was at Chungching, when they offered to evacuate our women and 
children (but refused to take our men), and refused in any way to try and 
protect our property. 

The Americans have but one interest out here of any importance, i.e. the 
Standard Oil Company; otherwise they are practically limited to missionary 
work. This opens up another subject. Missionary opinion in the States rules 
public opinion, owing to the fact that many of the multi-millionaire class subscribe 
enormously to missions in this country, probably to buy back their souls by sub- 
scriptions to good works. I am not by any means anti-missionary, and very 
few out here are, but except the medical missions, they do less good than harm, 
and the present state of China is to a certain extent due to them. 

In the first place it is almost literally true to say that no Chinese is ever 
converted to Christianity. A few pretend to be converted because they are 
employed in a mission and would lose their jobs if they were not ‘‘ Christians,” 
and a few are Christians because they hope it will please the foreigners with whom 
they trade. Many of the converts remain Christians just as long as they consider 
it will pay them, and then revert at the first opportunity. The Roman Catholics 
have slightly more success, largely due to the amount of “‘superstition”’ in 
Roman Catholicism: the Chinaman is afraid to risk burning in hell, and will 
therefore pretend to remain an R.C. This will bluff God, who will think he is 
really a Christian. Don’t forget that all Chinese gods are fools, and are easily 
bluffed. The Chinaman when he burns paper money is not burning it as a symbol 
of money, but because his gods are such fools that they think that the paper money 
is real money. If they saw through the little deceit they would be very angry. 
In the same way when a junkman burns a paper model of his junk, the god, 
poor idiot, thinks that it is a real junk, and the junkman gets a lot of credit in 
consequence. 
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Most of the missionary work out here is educational more than religious, and 
this is where the trouble comes in. 

The foreign-style educated man is like a fish out of water. He is capable 
of much more than he will ever get the chance of doing. The student who returns 
from being educated abroad is even worse off. He is industrious and clever, 
and comes back full of hope, only to find that there is no scope for his talents. 
He gradually slips back into the old way of things, and reverts to type but retains 
sufficient of his newly acquired civilization to be discontented with his lot. The 
Government can only employ a very small fraction of these ex-students, and the 
balance become more and more discontented and devote their leisure to making 
mischief, usually against the hand that has fed them. They feel that if there 
were no foreigners in the country they would be employed in the jobs which are 
now occupied by foreigners. This is a fallacy, as they are too dishonest to be 
trusted to handle any large sums of money, as they would all want their squeeze 
off everything that passed through their hands. The Chinaman is an excellent 
assistant in an office, but he must have constant supervision. We have a steno- 
typist in our department. He takes down rapid dictation in shorthand in a 
foreign language (British), and then produces a faultless letter. This is no mean 
feat, but he could no more run the department than he could fly. 

As previously pointed out, the Chinese are children. Keep a firm hand, 
be just but strict, and they will respect you and will behave well; they are then 
a very lovable race. Follow our recent diplomatic policy of weakness, pass over 
flagrant breaches of treaties, make concessions as @ result of mob violence, and 
they will go from extravagance to extravagance and become more and more 
unruly like children. 

Having no understanding of charity, and being incapable of seeing a point 
of view that will make a gift of any right that has once been granted to us by 
treaty, they can only put down the waiving of any such right to fear or weakness, 
for it is obvious that we should never give up anything for any other reason. 

The Washington Conference promised that certain modifications should be 
made as soon as conditions justified them. In other words, that the Chinese 
should have full control of the Concessions and of all foreigners as soon as they 
could show any signs of running the country at all decently, and as soon as 
they showed that the Government was in a position to enforce the observance 
of the Treaties at present in force. (It is surely fairly reasonable to ask that they 
shall carry out their present responsibilities before they are given greater responsi- 
bilities.) Since Washington the country has gone from bad to worse ; banditry 
is rampant all over the country ; China has defaulted on all her loans which are 
not secured on the foreign-controlled customs duties ; all surplus duty is expended 
on civil wars by the military. The railways which, when operated by foreign 
control paid handsome dividends to the Chinese and foreign shareholders, are 
nowrunning ata loss, and the rolling-stock is fast becoming useless, and the wages 
of the staff months in arrears, as is usual with any Chinese-run Government 
concern. 

No, the Chinese have amply demonstrated that they are totally unfitted to 
control their own affairs as regards government, and to seriously suggest turning 
over the foreign Concessions and to give up extrality is nothing but a vote- 
catching device of dishonest or timid politicians, and will result in the end of all 
British trade with this country. Another aspect of the case which it seems 
incredible should be overlooked by our Foreign Office is the effect on India of a 
surrender out here to mob violence backed up by Bolshevist agitators. 

Well-informed opinion thinks that the surrender to the Cantonese will result 
in the loss of India within ten years at the most. If mob law get us to climb down 
and give up our rights here, why should it not do the same in India ? 

All this talk of a strong Nationalist movement is claptrap designed to secure 
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the support of the Labour Party at home. The average Chinese is far too 
uneducated to worry himself with politics at all; his idea of a good life is to be 
left alone to till his land in peace, and not to be taxed too heavily. It is only 
excessive taxation to finance civil war that has disturbed the peasant (who 
comprises about 70 per cent. of the population). Civil war is not carried on in 
order to unify or benefit the country, but merely so that the ex-brigands who 
call themselves ‘‘ generals ’’ shall be able to consolidate their positions and never 
run the risk of having to be out of power, when they would be unable to run the 
enormous houses that they keep up all over the country, mostly in the despised 
foreigners’ Concessions, be it noted, so that they will always have a safe haven 
of retreat should things go wrong. At the first sign of war breaking out the 
high officers send their wives and concubines into the settlements for safety, 
and they always stand by ready to come in themselves if things get too hot, 
and we poor fools actually protect them. A week or so after they have run 
in for safety they may be heard declaiming from the housetops against our faults, 
and asking why we should be allowed to have Concessions. If the Conservative 
Government allows our Concessions to be surrendered they will be directly 
responsible for all the British lives that will be lost within two years of their 
doing so. Giving up our Concessions and extrality rights will not satisfy the 
Chinese for very long. They will next demand the complete withdrawal of all 
foreigners from China, and will start another campaign of outrage until they 
get it. Failing other means, they will indulge in another Boxer massacre. 

Ever since May 1925 we out here have been waiting for things to happen. 
Each sign of weakness and each unpunished outrage rendered the end more and 
more inevitable and a massacre more and more certain. Extrality allows 
us to keep gunboats on the Yangtsze and to have our volunteer forces, and these 
will go if extrality does, and we shall be absolutely defenceless and at the mercy 
of any fanatical mob, and any Chinese crowd can be worked up to madness in 
rather less than five minutes by anyone with the gift of the gab, and a Chinese 
mob is capable of any excess. 

We are all praying that the negotiations over Hankow will break down, 
and that China will then get the lesson now so long overdue. The weakness 
shown at home and the Concessions made so far will only make the Cantonese 
ask for more until war is made inevitable. The Americans, having alleged that 
it was the British who were responsible for the last Commission postponing 
extrality, have been, for once, bowled out by the publication by the British 
of the correspondence which shows that it was the Americans who were responsible 
for breaking off negotiations and not us. They have now come out with a fresh 
statement ‘‘ that they will surrender all treaty rights as soon as there is a central 
Government which is capable of exercising control.’”” We have said that for more 
than seven years, but it has not helped us much in the recent boycott. It was 
ever the Chinese way to select one nation and go for it, leaving the others alone 
until the one had surrendered. Nevertheless, the others all sit down and 
happily watch, being even rather pleased about it, and completely forgetting 
that their turn is coming in the very near future. 

Had we done what we ought to have done in 1925 and shelled Canton after 
the Shameen affair, we should not have had all or any of the trouble that we 
have had since. The weakness shown then has led the Chinese to go on to one 
aggression after another. Hence the boycott of 1926 and the Hankow and 
Kiukiang affairs. 

It is absurd for the Chinese to pretend that the present unrest is purely 
Nationalistic and is anti-foreign, as opposed to being merely anti-British. At 
Hankow the British Concession was the only one attacked, while the others 
(the Japanese and French) were left severely alone. The unrest is not really 
anti-foreign at all. It is the direct result of fifteen years of civil war, leaving 
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the whole country lawless and poverty stricken. It shows no signs of coming 
to any end for many more years. 

The people feel the effect in this way: The peasants are conscripted in 
all districts over which the war is waged, and are either given a uniform and then 
become alleged soldiers or are conscripted as coolies to carry equipment and 
stores; they are not paid properly nor fed properly. They are abandoned at 
the end of the campaign, possibly hundreds of miles from their homes and 
without any means of making their way back to their villages. They inevitably 
turn bandit. The merchant class, which is the second largest class,is hit in a 
different way. They are unable to get any kind of security to enable them to 
forward their goods, and, of course, lose enormously through robbery. At 
Chungking in the spring of 1924, when Szechuen was comparatively peaceful 
(beyond the normal firing on all foreign ships which was carried out in a 
perfectly friendly spirit, presumably to provide a little practice for the soldiers), 
the ordinary taxes had been collected, and spent, up to 1949, or twenty-five 
years ahead. When it becomes absolutely essential for the troops to be paid, 
say, one month’s salary (which is probably seven or eight months in arrears), 
the local chamber of commerce is ‘‘ asked” to provide the necessary cash. 
Should they be foolish enough to say that they are unable toraise the necessary 
as itis only four months since General Somebody-else also wanted cash, they are 
notified that they have four days in which to hand over, failing which the troops 
will be allowed to loot the town for three days, during which period they will 
recover all the arrears of pay due to them. The merchants, knowing that the 
soldiers will not stop at mere loot, but will destroy all that they cannot take 
away, usually manage to find the required cash. 

Naturally the peasants and merchants are a bit fed up with such treatment, 
and the country is a seething mass of discontent. In order to divert the growing 
discontent the Government explain in various childish ways that all this is 
due to the foreigner, and, of course, the simple Chinaman believes them. 
We then go through a period of anti-foreignism such as the last few years. 
This will continue just exactly as long as the foreign Governments put up 
with it. Strong action would be cheap, and would not take more than a few 
months to be thoroughly effective, all that is required being a sufficient 
number of troops to act as guards at the various Concessions and at the 
necessary aerodromes. The actual punitive measures could be carried out 
from the air and along the rivers. In Shanghai alone British material 
interests aggregate about £400,000,000, to say nothing of our stake in other 
parts of the country. 

I could go on with stories of insult and outrage to Britishers for ever and 
ever, and many would still remain untold, but we who are out here do feel that 
as British subjects we are at least entitled to have our lives and treaty 
rights respected, that our case is indeed hopeless if our Government is going to 
leave us at the mercy of Chinese brigands who would be shot as bandits in any 
country one-half as self-respecting as Turkey. 

Personally, if the Home Government is so lost to all sense of honour and 
duty as to give up extrality I shall remain out here as long as it is humanly 
possible and as long as my jobis going. How long that will be the Lord alone 
knows, but I shall not let ——stay and come under Chinese law. I might survive 
& year or two in a Chinese prison, but it is certain that no woman could, so she 
may be on her way home within a couple of months or so—that is, if the Govern- 
ment are liars and cowards. All the Commissions which have sat out here 
have started with the firm intention of granting everything that China has 
asked for, and all have finished up by reporting that the country was in no way 
fitted to protect or have control of foreigners. The ink on the report of Lord 
Willingdon’s Commission is hardly dry, and that report was absolutely against 
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handing anything over to the Chinese until there is a properly constituted Govern. 
ment exercising some authority. Since the Commission was out here things have 
got infinitely worse, and yet our Government is now offering to hand over the 
very rights that the Commission said the Chinese were unfitted to exercise. 

It is all very well for officials safe at home to write nonsense about the situa- 
tion out here, and to insist on power over foreigners being given to the Chinese, 
These lucky chaps don’t live out here, and regrettable incidents by fanatical 
mobs will not be at their expense. They can afford this attitude. We can’t. 

Sorry that this has taken up so much space, but, lengthy though it is, it. has 
barely touched the fringe of the subject. If you want to get a real idea of things 
as they are read What’s Wrong With China? by Rodney Gilbert. Incidentally 
he is an American, so he is not likely to be unduly biased in our favour. 

I shall not finish this off in a chatty manner, as it would not go well with 
all the other part of this screed. 


Yours sincerely, 
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THE WONDER-WORKER: 
LUTHER BURBANK OF CALIFORNIA 


THE amazing achievements of Luther Burbank are familiar 
to most people in the United States, and his fame as a plant- 
breeder is world-wide. His experiments have been of great 
benefit to this country in beautifying our gardens and 
enriching our orchards, but many people are unaware of 
the labour involved in the creation of these new species of 
flowers, fruits, and trees, or how they originated. From a 
scientific point of view Burbank’s discoveries are of the 
utmost importance. The Carnegie Foundation, recognizing 
this, gave him $10,000 yearly to assist him in carrying 
on his experimental work, and put some of its research 
experts to work with him to study his methods and record 
results. 

I was fortunate in having an introduction to Luther 
Burbank, and I visited him at his experimental gardens 
at Santa Rosa, California, where I gained an insight into 
the many marvels of plant development as carried out by 
this great naturalist. 

Luther Burbank was born in 1849 at Lancaster, near 
Boston, Massachusetts. His father was a farmer, one of 
the austere New England type. From his earliest years 
Luther had a great love for flowers, and though he himself 
says that he does not believe he was a child prodigy or a 
naturalist in his cradle, he could always, as a young 
child, be kept quiet and contented if given a flower to 
hold and admire. The life on a farm was of endless 
interest to this boy, though plant life at that time did not 
attract his particular attention. But he had an absorbing 
curiosity and inquisitiveness about life in general and the 
miracles of Nature. Gradually his greatest pleasure became 
centred in plant life, and he started studying, watching, 
and comparing. At this time he was much indebted to a 
cousin who had been a professor for helping to shape his 
mind. Being well read, he imparted to the boy, eager for 
information, many of the laws of Nature that had been 
formulated by well-known men. But Luther was not to 
be satisfied with second-hand information; his desire was 
to wrest from Nature herself, secrets that no others had 
dreamt of acquiring. His was to be the master-mind that 
was to co-operate with Nature in giving to the world new 
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species of plants and vegetables, more wonderful than any 
yet produced. 

His life-work on the land did not commence immediately, 
for having a taste for drawing he studied that for a time, 
and also medicine. Then an opportunity came for him 
to go in for manufacturing, and there he was making con- 
siderable success, his natural inventiveness, along with his 
adaptability, demonstrating to his employers that he was 
a valuable man. Several of his labour-saving devices 
were adopted in the factory, and he had every chance 
to rise rapidly; but his sphere was destined to be else- 
where. 

The call of the land came after the death of his father, 
when he came into his share of the modest estate. He 
bought seventeen acres of land with a house attached, 
his idea being to start a market-garden. He hoped that 
the profits derived from it would enable him to experiment 
in plant life. At first it was uphill work, as he was a novice 
in the business, and there were many other competitors 
who had been long established and could use the hotbeds, 
glass, and fertilizers to better advantage than one who 
had no previous experience. However, this competition 
only spurred Burbank on to study Nature more closely, 
to see how variations in plants were produced; for he saw 
that success meant being able to produce better vegetables 
and to deliver them to the market earlier than others could 
do. He realized that not only the best seeds and roots 
to be had must be used, but the best that could be produced. 
In those days not so much attention was paid to this latter 
ideal, people having to take just what they could get. 
Here, then, was where he saw his opportunity to strike out 
in a new line and get ahead of his competitors, and to use 
his wits and natural inventiveness, and also another faculty 
at that time latent, but to which he attributed one 
of the chief reasons of all his successes. That was an 
ability to distinguish between two apparently identical 
varieties, or even between two apparently identical 
plants. It soon became apparent to him that hereditary 
traits and characteristics in plants could be modified, 
changed, and adapted, according to their treatment and 
environment. 

His first experiments were begun without any fixed 
idea and in a crude and superficial way. In the case of 
certain bean, potato, and pea plants, he observed that some 
plants in the same row grew more rapidly than others 
under apparently similar conditions. These plants he 
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marked and left to go to seed, or, in the case of the potato, 
saved the tubers for re-planting. It was the potato that 


| was first to bring his name into fame, and which was really 


the commencement of his career as a plant-developer. His 
aim was to get a large white, fine-grained potato that would 
supplant the small reddish-brown potato which was grown 
in New England in large quantities, but which was of very 
inferior quality and a poor keeper. He had tried crossing 
and selecting but with little results. Then came the excite- 
ment when he found a potato seed-ball. Not that it was an 
unheard-of occurrence, but no one at that time seemed to 
have done anything with it when it was found. Not so 
with Burbank ; to him it was an opportunity not to be lost, 
so he planted the twenty-three seeds, from which he selected 
two distinct types, and it was from them, by careful selection 
and planting, that the famous Burbank potato was built 
up. Besides bringing his name before the public, it brought 
in some money, at that time very welcome as a means of 
furthering his work. This, of course, was merely the 
development of a new variety, and won for him no recogni- 
tion from men of science. It was not till some time later, 
when he began to establish the fact that he could train old 
varieties in the plant world to new habits and possibili- 
ties, and that he could produce entirely new varieties with 
characteristics never before known, that scientists began 
to be interested in the young man who was making those 
extraordinary claims about plant-breeding. In his experi- 
ments he had been struggling along with no rules to go 
by, stumbling by chance on truths, until he read Darwin’s 
book, The Variations of Animals and Plants under Domestica- 
tion. In it he found explained in simple language, by one 
who had reasoned out causes and effects, how variations 
came from cross-breeding and selection, and that variations 
seemed to be susceptible to permanent fixture in the indi- 
vidual. The effect of studying this book opened up a new 
world to him, and in it he found vast possibilities for his 
future experiments. 

When the proceeds of his new potato came in, he resolved 
to go farther afield, and California was his goal. It seemed 
to him that California, with its fine climate, would be the 
place best suited for his purpose of plant-breeding, and in 


' 1875, when he was twenty-six years old, he started out with 


great hopes and ambitions. A very few definite fundamental 
laws of Nature were fixed in his mind as a basis on which 
to work. He had read a good deal of science, but it was 
Darwin who had made the greatest impression on his mind. 
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For a year and a half he spent his time studying the country 
and comparing the different localities as to which would be 
the most suitable place for his work, earning his way with 
whatever came along; and his spare time was occupied 
with the study of plant development. 

Darwin’s book, The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization 
in the Vegetable Kingdom, was published in 1876, and Bur- 
bank procured a copy soon afterwards. A phrase in the 
introductory chapter took his fancy, and was the means of 
influencing his experiments in a certain direction. Darwin 
said that as plants are adapted for cross-fertilization by 
such diversified and effective means, one might infer that 
they derived great advantage from the process. Burbank 
thought that if Nature had developed an incredible system 
by which plants could re-create, diversify, and improve 
themselves for their own benefit, why should not Nature 
be induced to employ that same system for the benefit 
and advantage of mankind. His great ambition was to 
benefit mankind by improving old varieties and to create 
new and better specimens. In the way of food plants, 
much was required in improving flavour, nutritive and keep- 
ing qualities. To beautify gardens, more shapely and orna- 
mental trees and shrubs were needed, and also more fragrant 
flowers. There had been plant-breeding done in England 
with roses, and in Holland with bulbs, though no broad 
experimentation or research had been made in this line 
for the purpose of improving plants so that they would 
be of more use to man. Darwin had experimented 
with pollenization for the purpose of discovering and 
laying down laws and rules, but after making them, he 
had left it to others to carry out and make the rules 
useful. 

Burbank’s aim was to conduct his experiments along two 
lines that had never been thought of before. The first 
was the accomplishment in a few plant generations of what 
Nature required hundreds, or even thousands of years to 
accomplish. The second was to experiment, not in a cir- 
cumscribed field of half a dozen plants or varieties of plants, 
but on hundreds of thousands. Only by so doing could he 
achieve half of what he hoped to do in his lifetime. The 
following were some of his ambitions: to improve ornamental 
trees and find some laws about timber trees; to make more 
beautiful and finer flowers; to give to the farmers of the world 
earlier varieties, better-flavoured fruits and vegetables, 
sturdier and heavier-bearing grains, and more profitable 
varieties of all sorts. Truly a large order, but one which 
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was fulfilled in a marvellous degree in the space of one 
lifetime. 

This speeding-up process started with an order from a 
man who wanted 20,000 prune-trees to plant an orchard, 
to be delivered in nine months. At first this seemed rather 
an impossibility, as he had no 20,000 prune-trees, and did 
not know where to get them, nurseries in those days being 
few in number and none of them carrying such large stocks. 
However, he was not to be daunted, so he accepted the order, 
thinking he would find some way of getting them. In his 
studies he had learnt some of Nature’s methods, but Nature, 
unlike man, had endless time to achieve results, and it was 
by trial and error that ultimate success was accomplished. 
She used floods and glaciers, birds and animals to sow seeds 
far and wide, and ultimately over the whole earth was 
dispersed the multitude of plants and shrubs, fruits, flowers, 
and vines that we now have in the wild state to-day, and from 
which all that man has in his orchards and gardens have 
been derived. It seemed to Burbank that by following 
her system and taking her hints he should be able, by 
aiming at a certain goal or purpose, to get in plant develop- 
ment what he wanted, where he wanted, and almost when 
he desired it. To test the possibilities of acceleration in 
plant development, he had to utilize Nature’s secrets, and 
if he succeeded it would prove something about wholesale 
production. 

To fulfil the order for the 20,000 prune-trees his first 
requisite was to get a sturdy but rapidly sprouting tree 
stock, his choice falling on the almond, as it takes hold 
readily and grows quickly, unlike nearly all stone fruits. 
He found 20,000 almond nuts of even quality, and after 
getting them sprouted and planted out, they were high 
enough to be budded by the end of June. Meanwhile he 
had arranged to be supplied with 20,000 prune buds, and 
these, with the help of a large force of experts, were budded 
into the almond seedlings. When they had made good 
unions he broke off the tops of the young trees and left 
them hanging; this eliminated the almond side of the 
family without killing the tree, but forced most of the nourish- 
ment into the buds. The prune buds took hold, and in a few 
weeks what had started out as an almond was a plum. 
Within the time stipulated for delivery 19,500 trees were 
ready for the delighted customer, who declared it was the 
work of a wizard. The result of this first big experiment 
was a great satisfaction to Burbank, as it proved his theory 
that Nature could be hurried, used, and directed by man. 
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From that time he began working on a quantity basis, 
speeded up, but not overlooking quality, as it was only to 
get that and of a definite kind that he was working for. 
He took Nature’s mind, adding to it his own, which knew 
exactly what was wanted, and was in a hurry, compara- 
tively speaking, to get it. 

In his work with plants he deliberately crossed different 
individuals and varieties—a simple operation, but one which 
depends on results according to one’s gift and practice, 
and hand and eye. Pollenization may be learned by any- 
one, but it was a sort of instinct born in Burbank which 
enabled him to get results where others would fail. The 
plant experimenter does by hand what Nature does by 
birds, insects, etc., in hybridization. All is planned, fixed, 
and regulated, nothing being left to chance. The survival 
of the fittest in Nature are those plants that can adapt 
themselves to new environment and survive. Burbank 
availed himself of this natural process and law in making 
his selections, but instead of selecting by means of deadly 
environmental competition, he selected with a knife, a 
hoe, a spade, or a bonfire. This latter method was often 
commented upon. The wholesale destruction of thousands 
of plants seemed to many people a great waste of good 
material. Hugo de Vries, the great Dutch botanist, refers 
to this in his book, in which he says: ‘‘ One very illustrative 
example of Luther Burbank’s methods must suffice to 
convey the work necessary to produce a new race of super- 
lative excellency. Forty thousand blackberry and rasp- 
berry hybrids were produced and grown until the fruit 
matured. Then from the whole lot a single variety was 
chosen as the best. It is now known under the name of 
‘Paradox.’ All others were uprooted with their crop of 
ripening berries, heaped up into a pile 12 feet wide, 14 feet 
high, and 22 feet long, and burned. Nothing remains of 
that expensive and lengthy experiment except the one parent 
plant of the new variety.” 

Luther Burbank was born with this remarkable gift 
of selection, and he educated it and gave it experience, 
and only one thus endowed could have achieved such whole- 
sale results. When one realizes how many characteristics 
he was endeavouring to make his plants produce, it meant 
selecting and re-selecting times without number. Begin- 
ning with the seed, all imperfect ones had to be discarded ; 
then in the germinating sprouts all that would be waste of 
time or space to cultivate had to come out; then when the 
plant came up, weaklings or undesirable ones had to be 
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eliminated, all of which required constant watchfulness 
and care. Then in his plants he wanted so many things. 
He might want a heavy bearer, or a bearer of a few large 
blossoms, or he might want fragrance, or colour, or he might 
want a thin-skinned fruit or a fine cooker or keeper. He 
had almost limitless needs in his work, and some plants 
had to be taught, and trained, and bred to give one new 
simple characteristic, and some to give a dozen. In his later 
years he was able to plan fairly definitely on certain varia- 
tions he was working for. It was this ability to select so 
accurately and quickly the good from the bad that enabled 
him to conduct so many experiments simultaneously, other- 
wise much time would have been wasted, as in the case 
of trees which took years to come to maturity. 

Meanwhile, the nursery business had become very suc- 
cessful from a financial point of view, but to Burbank it 
was only a means to an end, for his whole interest was 
bound up in plant experimenting ; but to do this on a large 
scale meant a big outlay of money, so that what he made by 
the sale of his plants and trees enabled him to launch out 
further in his experiments. He built up a good business 
in supplying seedsmen in foreign countries with the seeds 
of the wild-flowers of California, many of which have been 
transformed or developed into some of our favourite garden 
plants here and on the Continent. One of the best known 
is the Eschscholtzia, which is the Californian wild poppy, 
which clothes the landscapes there in golden yellow in the 
early spring. These transactions in sending seeds broadcast 
brought him in touch with many who had heard of his experi- 
ments, and he received endless letters from admirers, often 
accompanied with seeds and plants in the hope that they 
might be of use to him in his work. 

Burbank began to realize that he could not carry on 
the nursery business satisfactorily and have sufficient time 
for plant-breeding on any large scale, so he sold half of it 
and later on gave it up entirely. This allowed him to devote 
more time to his experimental grounds, perfecting many 
of his experiments which he had been engaged on for some 
time. In 1893 he issued a catalogue entitled New Creations 
in Fruits and Flowers, which caused a great sensation. 
The following is an extract taken from the introduction to 
it: “The fruits and flowers mentioned in this list and to 
be mentioned in succeeding lists are more than new in the 
ordinary sense in which the word is generally used. They 
are new creations, lately produced by scientific combina- 
tion of Nature’s forces, guided by long, carefully conducted 
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and very expensive biological study. Let not those who 
read suppose that they were born without labour; they are 
not foundlings, but are exemplifications of the knowledge 
that life-forces in plants may be combined and guided to 
produce results not imagined by horticulturists who have 
given the matter little thought.” Then follows a list of 
new varieties, the first being a hybrid walnut described 
as a budded tree, which at six years is fully twice as large, 
broad, and tall as a black walnut at ten, or a Persian walnut 
at twenty years old. The leaves, which are from two feet 
to a full yard in length, are clean-cut, glossy, of a bright 
green colour, and have a surpassing sweet odour. There 
were four new quinces, ten new plums and prunes, a large 
list of berries, and a number of flowers, including the first 
double gladiolus ever known, and a silver-lining poppy; 
also there were vegetables of new variety and productivity. 
Altogether there were offered almost a hundred absolutely 
new plants, flowers, and trees, together with complete 
rights of control in each case, so that the buyer could be 
sure that he would have no competition. He said he could 
not go into details about them all, but people could come and 
see them for themselves. This offer brought crowds of 
nurserymen and horticulturists, many of them sceptical, 
but what they saw in every case justified the claim made for 
them. One eastern nurseryman was so impressed with the 
value of these new varieties that he selected seven plants 
out of the list and paid six thousand dollars for them. He 
told Burbank some time later that he made a big profit out 
of this transaction. But this was only a beginning, and 
Burbank increased his efforts, as there were still millions of 
plants in his grounds in every possible state of develop- 
ment, and year by year new varieties and creations were 
offered for sale. 

Some of Burbank’s most important and successful work 
has been with the plum. When he started there were a 
limited number of varieties sold in America, and these were 
small, and usually acid, with a large stone, and generally 
unfit for shipping; so he saw great possibilities here for 
improvement. To get a single desired characteristic—as, 
for instance, that of coming to a proper stage of ripeness 
all at once, or to get a plum that would be juicy and delicious 
after having travelled perhaps thousands of miles—required 
long study and selection. After crossing came the long, 
tedious, and expensive work of selecting for the quality 
desired, for a plum-tree requires years to develop. He got 
over this difficulty to a certain extent by budding well- 
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established sturdy trees with buds from crossed seedlings 
produced. This had been tried by others before, but on a 
smal] scale, perhaps trying for one or two results, but Bur- 
bank used the wholesale plan. He would choose twenty 
varieties, grow fifty thousand seedlings, and bud hundreds 
of buds. He made his old parent trees work, sometimes 
budding as many as three hundred buds into one tree. It 
was by those means that he got speedy results, though even 
then not at once. One of his new creations which he spent 
much time in perfecting is a cross between a plum and an 
apricot, which he named a “ Plumcot.”’ 

The power in a plant to adjust itself to environment 
and adapt itself to changed conditions, and so to vary, is of 
the greatest help to plant-breeders. The climate of Cali- 
fornia tends to produce more variations in plants than 
almost anywhere else in the world, as there are so many 
different climates, moisture conditions, altitude, growing 
seasons, etc. On account of this Burbank had the advan- 
tage of being able to grow in his gardens probably a greater 
number of plants from all over the world than most plant 
experimenters could study. His work has always been 
towards a definite and exact result, and he has persisted in 
this pursuit until, in most cases, he has achieved it. So 
certain was he of being able to produce what he was trying 
for that he took definite orders for new varieties. One 
order was from a western canner who wanted a pea similar 
to the small French canned pea, which was much used, but 
dear in price. Burbank told him he would produce such 
@ pea in eight years. He found that the French pea was 
not allowed to come to full maturity, but was picked by hand 
when it had reached its most perfect state as regards flavour 
and sweetness; so he started to develop a pea that would 
be well formed and of uniform size when it was still not 
entirely matured. It was also necessary that it should 
reach the desired qualities simultaneously over a whole 
field, so that it could be harvested by machinery in one or 
two days. To get this uniformity of ripening required in- 
finite pains and patience, for he would harvest his selected 
seeds only after counting the separate pods on each vine, 


| and the number of peas in each separate pod, choosing 


between vines otherwise alike in product according to the 
quantity as well as the quality of the peas. However, 
his labours were rewarded, for at the end of three years 
the order was fulfilled. On account of the California climate 
he was able to take two crops in a season, thus reducing 
the time that he expected would be necessary. 
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One of his longest, most arduous, and expensive experi- 
ments was made with the cactus. His endeavour was to 
make a spineless cactus, and to improve its size and nutritive 
qualities in order that it could be useful and profitable for 
the great south-western deserts. The desert cactus is a 
plant which is able to withstand most adverse climatic 
conditions, and not only that, but has armoured itself 
against herbivorous animals by its millions of spikes, other- 
wise it would have been exterminated long ago, as in many 
places it is the only plant that has been able to survive the 
drought andintense heat and cold. After sixteen years’ work 
with it Burbank has succeeded in evolving a spineless cactus 
which should be of great use as fodder. It could be grown 
with very little care and cultivation on thousands of acres 
which are now sterile. The slabs grow to enormous size, 
and some to considerable height. It is more than 90 per 
cent. water, sugar, and valuable mineral elements, and will 
produce from one hundred and fifty to three hundred tons 
of forage to the acre, and at the end of five or six years 
one-third as much fruit, which is nutritive and delicious. 
It will multiply by division—that is, from slabs—indefinitely 
and with incredible rapidity, and once it has started nothing 
will kill it. 

It was a big sacrifice for Burbank to give up the nursery 
business altogether, for it, along with his many sales of new 
varieties and novelties, was bringing in a very good income, 
but experimentation was the sole purpose of his life with 
the object of getting results which would benefit mankind; 
but to get these results he knew that he must concentrate 
his whole mind on the work This unselfish choice brought 
him more than monetary gains, for the just reward of his 
labours came to him in fame and honours, and money 
besides, more by far than anything he had dreamt of. When 
the results of his many experiments became widely known, 
it was suggested to him that he should give up his work 
and become a teacher at one of the universities. This he 
was unwilling to do—not that he made any secret of his 
methods, for he always said there was nothing mysterious 
in his work beyond using Nature’s laws in specific directions 
and for specific purposes. He did agree, eventually, to 
give a series of lectures as part of the regular course at 
Stanford University, for part of his achievement was to 
try and instil into others enthusiasm for experimenting; 80 
that his work could be carried on and improved upon, for 
he considered himself only as a pioneer in plant-breeding 
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and saw enormous possibilities for its expansion in the 
future. The practical results of all these new varieties 
may be seen far and wide, and besides bringing into the 
orchards of the world numerous new fruits and berries, the 
lessons learnt from them, and communicated as fast as they 
were proved to the plant-breeders and orchardists every- 
where, have made possible an enormous and productive 
activity on the part of others. We have now established 
our own plant-breeding stations in this country to further 
research work in the interests of farmers and others. There 
remains much to be done, as there is to-day, just as there 
has always been, an almost endless list of plants not at present 
thought of as edible that can, and some day will, be bred, 
and selected, and improved until they will be added to 
the world’s food supply. 

From all parts of the States and foreign countries, 
visitors came to the Santa Rosa Gardens to see for themselves 
some of the wonders that they had read about. There 
was always a welcome for the interested caller, for Burbank 
was a most genial man. He was a humanist as well as a 
naturalist, and with a mind keenly alert for information, 
but ever ready to impart to others what he had learnt 
by experience. He enjoyed recalling incidents of his 
— days, and had many interesting experiences to 
relate. 

The United States Government passed an Act of Congress 
designed to do honour to Burbank’s services in horticulture, 
and scientific bodies have made him a member of their 
order. Honorary societies, States, the nation, and foreign 
Governments have recognized his work. Notwithstanding 
all the honours heaped upon him, he remained one of the 
simplest and least ostentatious of men. Though the degree 
of Doctor was conferred upon him by two universities, he 
never assumed the title, nor did he use any of the letters 
after his name to denote the many honours he had received ; 
but he prized them all the same as demonstrating that 
the service of mankind is always recognized in one form 
or another, if that service is given in a sincere and 
zealous way. 

On March 26, 1926, he was suddenly taken ill, and 
passed away on April llth at the age of seventy-seven. 


' By his own wish he was buried under a large cedar in the 


yard of his old home in Santa Rosa that looks out on the 
gardens where he worked, and experimented, and built his 
fortune and his fame. Up to his last illness he was engaged 
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in experiments as numerous and important as any conducted 
during his long and active career. He has left many living 
memorials scattered far and wide, which record the work of 
a great man, of untiring patience and perseverance, unrivalled 
in his work with plant life, and a genius among naturalists. 


JEANIE E. MACDONALD 


THE SLEEPING HABITS OF BIRDS 


Apart from professional bird-catchers and country yokels 
who hunt the sheltered sides of ivy-clad houses, the thatch 
of ricks, and isolated bushes with their bull’s-eye lanterns, 
beating poles, and clap-nets on dark winter nights, very few 
people know anything about the sleeping habits of even our 
commonest feathered friends. 

The popular mind is singularly ignorant upon points 
that appear to the student of ornithology easily capable 
of e’ucidation. For example, there is no more widely 
prevalent error in the world than the one to the effect 
that a bird goes to sleep with its head under its wing. This 
is strange when one considers that a little observation spent 
on any cage pet will easily prove that birds tuck their 
heads away between the feathers of their backs and those 
growing on the inner side of the wing. 

Very few laymen can understand why a tree-perching 
bird does not fall off a slender branch when it goes to sleep 
and becomes unconscious. The answer is that it cannot. 
The bending of the knees in the act of sitting down tightens 
the muscles of the toes in such a way as virtually to lock 
the sleeping bird to its perch, and it cannot leave until 
they are straightened and the muscles of the toes are relaxed. 

Another phase of the matter which puzzles the popular 
mind is, Why do birds puff out their plumage when going 
to sleep ? This is done in order to retain the heat of their 
bodies. Air is a bad conductor, and by entangling a certain 
amount of it between their feathers it is kept still and acts 
the part of a wrapper. In order to prove this it is only 
necessary to mention that two light overcoats will keep a 
man’s body warmer during a cold winter’s day than a single 
heavy one. The entangled air between the two garments 
prevents the natural heat of the man’s body from escaping. 

The great variation in a bird’s hours of rest are wonderful. 
For example, a song thrush will retire to roost at half-past 
four o’clock on a winter’s afternoon, and not be astir again 
until half-past seven the following morning; whereas in 
the summer the same bird will remain up and about until 
half-past nine in the evening and rise again by 2 a.m. the 
following morning. Thus in the winter the bird rests 
ten hours longer than it does in the summer, and we are 
confronted with the question: Does it sleep all these extra 
hours in the winter and work or remain awake during the 
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corresponding period in the summer? There is absolutely 
no information in existence that will help to answer the 
first half of the question, but a certain amount of data is 
forthcoming on the latter half. I have frequently watched 
birds go to sleep in the nest during the day or take a short 
nap within a few feet of one of my hiding contrivances. 

Some aspects of the subject under discussion present 
well-nigh insoluble problems. For instance: Why should 
fieldfares roost on the ground during their winter sojourn 
in the British Islands, and in trees throughout their breedi 
season in Scandinavia ? I have watched them and studi 
their habits in both parts of the world, but have not been 
able to guess at a solution. 

It must puzzle the most experienced ornithologist to 
give a satisfactory answer to the question: Why should 
flocks of starlings leave a snug, quiet shrubbery or shelter- 
affording plantation in the country in order to roost on the 
cold cornices and plinths of St. Paul’s Cathedral in the very 
heart of noisy London? When such important facts as the 
long and tiring flights to and from their feeding-grounds, 
the loss of warmth and comfort and the glare and noise of 
the city—a glare and noise that keep the birds awake and 
chattering long after their normal hour for retirement to 
rest are taken into consideration, it is truly astonishing. 

As a general rule birds belonging to the great perching 
order roost either singly or gregariously in trees and bushes, 
selecting such as will afford the maximum of shelter and 
safety. Rooks will breed in a favourite wood and sleep in 
it during the spring, summer, and autumn, but if it should 
occupy an exposed position, the birds will utterly desert it 
during the winter and find more sheltered quarters in which 
to sleep. Nearly all birds dislike wind, and if compelled to 
roost in any kind of a breeze do so with their heads towards 
the point of the compass from which the aerial disturbance 
is proceeding. 

If two houses standing close together, one having thick 
ivy growing on a wall with a northern aspect, and the other 
with similar cover on a wall with a contrary outlook, they 
will both be patronized by common sparrows during calm 
nights. Should a strong wind be blowing upon either 
roosting-place, however, the birds will all go over to the 
other, and after a good deal of bickering and quarrelling 
finally settle down to sleep in peace and comfort. 

Nearly everybody who takes any interest in the habits 
of wild birds is aware that the common brown wren builds 
a number of extra nests every spring. These supplementary 
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homes, or “‘cocks’ nests,” as they are known in many parts 
of the country, are not lined with feathers or down, and 
it is therefore not intended that they are for the reception 
of either eggs or young. The student of ornithology is thus 
confronted with the question: Why do the birds go to so 
much trouble and labour in building them? It has been 
asserted in order that they may have snug quarters in which 
to roost during bitterly cold winter nights. Whilst I do not 
deny that individual wrens may use these “‘ cocks’ nests” 
for such a purpose, my experience as an investigator in 
different parts of the country is that blue tits, marsh tits, 
and cole tits invariably utilize them as sleeping quarters, 
and their builders content themselves with holes under the 
thatch of ricks and the roofs of outbuildings. 

An old cock sparrow took possession of a wren’s extra 
nest built under a veranda at the back of my house, and 
slept in it night after night during the winter. In the spring 
he changed his nocturnal quarters, and the wrens returning 
renovated the old nest and laid a clutch of eggs in it. 
Tragedy overtook them, however, for the weather turned 
cold and the sparrow, remembering his snug winter dormi- 
tory, came back and evicted the sitting hen. I turned him 
out two or three nights in succession, and although in the 
darkness he blundered into a privet hedge close by, he showed 
considerable obstinacy before he would finally give up his 
cherished sleeping-quarters. 

Most birds retire to roost in discreet silence, but the 
common pheasant and blackbird invariably advertise their 
intentions, the former by a lusty crow and the latter by 
uttering its ringing alarm note just before retiring. 

Starlings roost in vast flocks, and may be seen streaming 
from every point of the compass during any winter’s afternoon 
into some deep, dark wood consisting of Scotch firs and other 
coniferous trees. They are not fastidious, however, in regard 
to the elevation of their nocturnal perches, and have been 
known to poison great shrubberies by the deposit of their 
burning excreta and to break down vast reed beds on the 
shores of lakes and meres. One sultry autumn evening I 
disturbed a flock consisting of thousands from an overgrown 
old hedge on the Blackwater in Essex, and the birds threw 
off such an evil-smelling aroma as nearly turned me sick, 
and I thus learnt why no self-respecting sporting dog will 
retrieve the body of a dead starling. 

Seagulls sleep on land during stormy weather. In the 
Outer Hebrides great flocks, consisting of different species, 
may be seen at roost all sitting head to wind in the middle 
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of some fair-sized croft. It is difficult to understand when 
these birds obtain any sleep far out at sea. I have seen them 
flying about during every hour of a spring night on the 
Dogger Bank, and early and late on the Atlantic. 

The amount of sleep indulged in by such nocturnal 
singers as the nightingale and the grasshopper warbler 
must, at the height of their vocal season, be very small 
indeed, because in addition to singing by day they are 
subject to a thousand and one disturbances in the quietest 
of quiet retreats. The rest that some birds enjoy is of the 
most scrappy and intermittent character. Lapwings and 
oyster catchers may be heard during every single hour of 
the night, be it in winter when the darkness is long, or the 
summer when it is short. 

Swallows roost on the rafters of barns and other 
outbuildings wherein they breed, and house martins generally 
in an old nest, or a new one under construction. I have 
heard a male bird of the last-named species warbling away 
merrily at midnight, whilst sitting beside his mate in a 
half-completed nest on the Dovre Feld in Norway. With 
the common swift matters are not so simple, and many 
people are of opinion that this bird sleeps on the wing. An 
astonishing belief, for or against which I have no reliable 
evidence to offer. I have again and again carefully watched 
buildings, under the roofs of which the birds were breeding, 
but have never been able to say honestly that a greater 
number of individuals came home towards evening than at 
any other period of the day. Small flocks may be seen 
flying about close to midnight high up on the Dovre Feld 
at midsummer; but of course one has to remember the 
nearness of the place to the land of the midnight sun, and 
the powerful flight of the birds, supposing they wished to 
return to a given roosting-place. 

A curious thing about the long-tailed tit, or bottle tit, 
so called on account of the peculiar shape of the bird’s nest, 
is that when the female is brooding her mate roosts alongside 
her every night. At first sight it is difficult to understand 
how the birds dispose of their abnormally long tails in the 
limited space at their disposal. This difficulty is very 
ingeniously surmounted, however, by each bird folding its 
tail over its back in such a way that the tip, like that of 
its owner’s bill, points directly towards the wee entrance 
hole on the side of the nest. 

When the members of a covey of partridges grow too 
large to be covered by their parents sitting side by side, the 
chicks roost or “jug” in more or less of a circle, towards 
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the centre of which each bird turns its tail. At this period 
the old cock sits by himself a few feet away and acts the 
part of sentinel for the whole family. 

Some young birds that are reared in the nest sleep a 
good deal during the first few days of their existence. I 
have known a mother tree pipit, upon arriving home with 
food in her bill, find her chicks all so sound asleep that she 
could not awake them by uttering her soft trit trit call 
notes. She was obliged to peck them on their heads in 
order to make them conscious that she was present with 
nourishment. 

The brown or tawny owl is very partial to roosting close 
to the trunk of a tree from which its perching branch 
springs. This position, darkened by overhanging foliage, 
prevents it from being seen and molested by small birds 
that appear to take a positive delight in chivying it. 

The nightjar or goatsucker, another diurnal sleeper, 
perches in a different manner from all other British birds. 
Instead of sitting across a bough it lies right along it, and 
its plumage assimilating the colour of the bark renders the 
bird difficult to detect. 

Birds are sometimes deceived by an eclipse of the sun 
into thinking that night is descending. They become 
silent and in some cases actually go to roost. 


RicHARD KEARTON 


SAPPHO 


Scene I. 
IN LESBOS. CIRCA 600 B.C. 


SappHo. You, Gyrinna! You, Mnasidica! O! wonder- 
ful white day! I have not seen either of you for years. 

Mnasipica. Why, Sappho, we were with you yesterday, 
and you promised—don’t you remember ? 

SappHo. Yesterday is ages ago. How can I remember 
what I promised then? Remind me. 

Mnasipica. You promised me a little lyric which I 
could give to my Love. 

GyriInna. And me, too—one for mine. 

SaprHo. So you haven't come to see me after all, but 
only to remind me of a promise. Yet there was a time when 
I thought you cared for me as I care for each of you. That 
was a golden time for me. 

Mnasipica. But, of course, we care still (don’t we, 
Gyrinna ?), ever so much. 

Gyrinna. Yes, indeed, Sappho, ever so much more 
than I can say. 

SappHo. It may be so. But certainly you care for 
someone else, each of you, ever so much more than you 
care for me. (They are silent.) Well, what am I to do for 
you now, inconstant girls ? 

Mwnasipica. Please, dear Sappho, what you promised. 

Gyrinna. Yes, you did promise, Sappho dear. 

SappHo. And I will keep my promise. Only you must 
help me to know what I am to say. What sort of man is 
this lover of yours, Mnasidica? Describe him to me. Is 
he big and broad as a tower, or slender and graceful as a 
branch ? 

Mwnasipica. He is full of grace, Sappho; and he runs 
like the wind. When I watch his stride, at the end of a 
race, he seems to be flying, while the others only walk. 

SaPPHo remains for a moment absorbed in thought, with 
eyes closed: then she looks up with a smile, and says: 


To what shall I liken you, bridegroom dear, 
And give you your due ? 

There’s a slender branch—ah! bridegroom dear, 

It is you, it is you! 
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MNASIDICA repeats in ecstasy: 


To what shall I liken you, bridegroom dear, 
And give you your due ? 

There’s a slender branch—ah ! bridegroom dear, 
It is you, it is you! 


(Then she kisses SappHo’s hand, and runs away to tell her 
lover.) 

SappHo (to GyRInNA). Now describe yours. Is he, too, 
full of grace ?. And runs like the wind? Another Achilles ? 

Gyrinna. Mine is another Ajax, Sappho. No one dares 
box with him; but to me he is ever so gentle. 

SappHo. As Ares to Aphrodite. Yes, I can see him. 
But one so big and so brave will require six lines: 


Build the chamber, build it high— 
(Wedlock is the thing), 
Build, bold workmen, to the sky— 
(Sing of wedlock, sing) 
The bridegroom comes, peer of the god of war: 
Great men have been, this man is greater far. 


Only mind he doesn’t crush you, Gyrinna, my dainty one. 
Gyrinna. He loves me, Sappho. 
SappHo. Well, run away to your lover and tell him that 
Sappho expects him to be very good to you. Run away, 
I shan’t be all alone, for here comes my Anactoria. Welcome, 


My sweet red apple set 
Upon the highest branch ; high, higher yet: 
An apple which the gatherers forgot— 
Nay, they remembered, but could reach it not. 


The others are all leaving me, one by one: but promise me 
that you will never leave me, and I will give you everlasting 
life. Listen, my beloved : 


Some a host of infantry, some of horsemen, 

Count the thing most beautiful on the dark earth; 

Some a white-winged navy, but I whate’er is 
Loved, to the lover. 

* * * * * 

You to hear, to list to the lovely footfall, 

You to watch, eyed starrily, more delights me 

Than the cars of Lydia, than the footmen 
Splendid in armour. 


(ANACTORIA ts silent.) 


SappHo. Anactoria, say something: say you care for 
me, say you will never leave me. 
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AnacToria. Sappho, I cannot say it, indeed, indeed, I 
cannot: for someone has reached the apple, and how can 
it refuse to be gathered ? 

SaPPHo (reeling as if she had been struck, mutters). Life 
seems very far away, and death very near me. 


Scene II. 


AT ATHENS. IT IS THE EVENING OF SOLON’S SEVENTIETH 
BIRTHDAY. 


SoLon’s GRANDSON (aged five). Ihavecometosay “‘ Good- 
night,” grandfather. Have you had a happy birthday ? 

Soton. Fairly happy, thank you. 

Granpson. Where are all your presents ? 

Soton. Here is the present which you gave me. It is 
a lovely frog. Will it croak ‘‘ Good-night ” ? 

Granpson. Yes, if I am here to help it. Listen. 
*“* Brekekekex Koax Koax.” 

SoLon. Quite the finest thing in frogs ever seen or 
heard. How did you make it ? 

GRANDSON. Out of a melon skin. Nurse helped me. 
But you haven’t told me about your other presents. 

Soton. O! the other presents—I didn’t get any. I 
gave some. 

Granpson. But that’s all wrong. One doesn’t give 
presents on one’s birthday, one gets them. 

Soton. Not when you are seventy years old, as I am. 

Granpson. I should hate it. I like getting things. 

Soton. But you like giving things to other people, 
don’t you? I hope and think that you liked giving me 
the frog. 

Granpson. O! the frog, that’s different. I liked 
making that. 

Soton. But you also liked giving it. 

Granpson. Yes, I did: but not so much as getting 
presents. Perhaps that one I did, because I love you. 
Anyhow, I am afraid you have had a dull birthday. One 
frog is nothing. What are you going to do when I go 
to bed ? 

Soton. Iam going to learn something by heart. 

GRANDSON. What? Lessons? On your birthday ? 

Soton. I learn something every day. 

Granpson. But you don’t like lessons ? 

Soton. I love some lessons. And you like learning 
poetry, too. 
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GRANDSON. Yes, but poetry isn’t lessons, not proper 
lessons. 

Soton. Well, I’m going to learn a poem to-night. 

GRANDSON. What man’s poem ? 

Soton. Not a man’s: a woman’s. 

GranpDson. Women don’t write poetry. You must not 
tell stories, grandpapa, not even on your birthday. 

Soton. They don’t at Athens: but this woman lives in 
Lesbos, and the loveliest poems that ever were written are 
hers. 

Granpson. I like the poem about the little boy who 
was frightened by his daddy’s helmet: so his daddy took 
it off: and then his daddy and his mummy looked at each 
other, and laughed a little, just as he was going out to fight. 
Don’t you like that sort of poem best ? 

Soton. I used to, but now I like Sappho’s poems (that’s 
the woman’s name) better still. They have made all the 
difference to me. When I am reading them I am as happy 


_ as you are when you are running with your hoop. 


GranpDson. Weren’t you happy before you read Saffo ? 

Soton. No, I can’t say that I was altogether happy: 
once, you see, people believed in me and took my advice. 
But that was long ago, and now it’s different. Andthen, you 
see, | can’t run and jump as I used to do: and girls don’t 
care for talking to old men, so I was beginning to feel rather 
lonely. All the fun was gone. And then suddenly I found 
Sappho. How shall I tell you what it was like? It was 
like a cloudy night when suddenly the clouds break, and 
the full moon shines through. 

Granpson. But I’m always in bed when the moon is 
shining. May I sit up all night, just for once, to-night, 
on your birthday ? 

Soton. But, my little sleepy-head, you can hardly keep 
your eyes open as it is. Get up on grandfather’s knee. 
(He lifts the boy on to his knee and kisses him. The child 
shrinks involuntarily.) What is it, dear? Don’t you like 
grandfather to kiss you ? 

GRaNpDson. Yes: only somehow—your chin isn’t soft, 
like nurse’s, but bristly, and your nose is—just a little— 
peppery. 

Soton (rather sadly). I see. Well, make yourself comfy 
on grandfather’s arm. Now close your eyes, while I rock 
you. Now we’ll pretend that you are lying in an orchard, 
under an apple-tree, with a little stream gleaming through 
the branches and making a drowsy song. Are you there ? 

GRANDSON (very drowsily). Yes. 
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Solon. 
From above descends the 
Murmur of cool water amid the apple 
Branches, and leaves shimmering overhead are 
Shedding a slumber. 


Soton. Are you under the apple-tree ? 


(There is no answer. SOLON rises very gently, carries 
the child in his arms to a little bedroom and lays 
him down on the tiny bed. Then very softly he calls 


the nurse.) 
Scene III. 
AT ATHENS. 420 B.C. LYCIS, THE COMIC POET, AND 
A FRIEND. 


FRIEND. What, might I ask, is your next play to be? 
Lycis. To find a subject is the difficulty : 
Then all the rest’s as easy as to breathe, 

And the words flow as quick as one can write them, 
No lack of subjects twenty years ago, 

When everything was fresh, was still to say, 
But now it’s all been said a thousand times. 
To catch th’ Athenian fancy, one requires 

A man to tear to rags and desecrate. 

But Aristophanes has done it once 
(Confound the man) with Socrates. The Clouds, 
Best of his plays, he says—perhaps it is, 
And yet The Clouds was only third, and so 
Counts as a failure. And for lack of what ? 
A little bawdiness, a simple thing 

That’s in the reach of all. He left it out, 
As an experiment, and lost the prize. 

In future, trust him, he will make amends 
With superabundant filth ad nauseam, 

But other men can always do the same, 
And all of them, to do them justice, will: 
In Comedy one has to be obscene, 

The difficulty is to find a theme 

Not only filthy, but original. 

One might perhaps try Socrates again 

And make him out not quack, but libertine. 
But no, it can’t be done, not now at least: 
Frankly, the thing’s impossible to-day. 

Try women, then ? but there’s a difficulty. 
One wants a woman everybody knows, 

As Socrates is known, a woman wise 
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And virtuous, a lover of the Arts 

And Muses, one whom everybody praises, 
And then to make her out a profligate. 

But Athens has no women whom one knows, 
Barring the baggages who walk the streets: 
We’ve only women who—ask Sophocles 


ries And all his heroines will say, in whispers, 
lays That to be silent is a woman’s praise. 
alls Try Pericles, consult the Funeral Speech ; 


Not to be spoken of for good or ill 

Is woman’s highest glory. Consequently 
Athenian women are insipid food, 

| Mere white of egg. Is that the sort of meal 

To set before an Attic audience 

That wants hot stuff—and has the prize to give ? 


be? There must be some such women in the world, 
Though not at Athens. Overseas perhaps ? 
i One hardly knows a single woman’s name, 


Except the Lesbian Sappho, pretty prude, 

Who wouldn’t wed Alczeus, all because 

He had no taste for high and holy things. 

God! what a fool I am! Why, Sappho is 

The very woman who will do the trick, 

The self-same Sappho, with a difference. 

If the real Sappho ever were to meet 

My Sappho, O! may I be there to see! 

The real, in life, was passionate but pure, 

Queen among women ; mine shall be the prey 

Of lusts unnatural and unspeakable. 

O! don’t suppose that I shall shrink from speaking ! 
No: they shall have the Sappho they desire, 

A woman after their own hearts—the swine ! 
Now leave me, friend, and come in a week again, 
Bringing a pair of brazen lungs to laugh with! 
Or, better, wait to see the play, and give me 
The first congratulations on the prize. 


Scene IV. 


IT IS EVENING AT CONSTANTINOPLE EARLY IN THE SEVENTH 
CENTURY A.D. IN A HOUSE CLOSE TO THE MARKET- 
PLACE AN AGED COUPLE ARE SITTING, SIDE BY SIDE. 


Wirt. Was there any new thing in the market-place 
this evening ? You have come in so late. 
HussBanp. Yes, there was a strange notice around which 
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a crowd had gathered. It was a long time before I got 
near enough to read it. 

Wire. What wasit? Who put it there ? 

HvusBanD. It was signed by the Bishop. He asks all 
good citizens to make a bonfire of bad books, all books that 
might corrupt the morals of the people, and in particular he 
names Sappho, Alceus, Mimnermus, Anacreon: a long list, 
but I forget the others. 

Wire. How stupid good people are! Why can’t they 
realize that to the pure all things are pure ? 

HussBanD. In this city, too, where an empress has 
exhibited herself naked on the stage, and wickedness flaunts 
unashamed in all the streets. We never needed the really 
beautiful things in literature more than now, when nothing 
beautiful is written. God help us if we take to burning the 
ancient poetry ! 

Wire. The very thought of it brings tears to the eyes. 
We ought to give God thanks for beauty anywhere. Fancy 
burning Sappho. She is a saint compared with most of us 
to-day. What sort of crowd was it that was reading the 
notice ? 

HusBanpD. Of every sort, like all crowds. Some good 
people, I dare say, and many too obviously the reverse of 
good. But any crowd likes a bonfire, and I expect they’ll 
have a big blaze before long. 

Wire. Well, dear, I can’t be sorry that we are no longer 
young, and shall soon perhaps have done with it all. But 
I love the evenings still: that’s the good time when the 
doors are shut, and we sit together and listen to the old 
familiar friends. Whose turn is it to-night ? Sappho ? 

HusBanD. Dear wife, it was Sappho yesterday. Can 
you forget so easily ? 

Wire. I can never forget that she is the best of all. 
What shall we begin with? You read to me, for my eyes 
are rather dim to-night. Let’s have “ Starry-throned eter- 
nity, Aphrodite.” 

HUSBAND. 

Starry-throned eternity, Aphrodite, 
Child of Zeus, most magical— 


(There is a violent knocking at the door. The old man 
opens, and several young men rush in excitedly. 
Their leader shouts, ‘“‘The house next door is on 
fire: follow me quickly: my friends will save what 
they can from the flames.” He hurries out with the 
aged pair, shepherding them. His companions pick 
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up all the books they can carry, and rush off in the 
opposite direction towards the bonfire. Shortly after- 
wards the old husband and wife, finding themselves 
deserted by their guide, become suspicious and return to 
their home, only to find that their precious books are 
gone.) 


ScENE V. 


A LITTLE LATER, THE SAME NIGHT, IN THE MARKET-PLACE 
OF CONSTANTINOPLE A DEACON BLESSES ALL THOSE WHO 
BRING IN BOOKS, UNTYING EACH VOLUME AS HE HANDS 
IT TO THE PRIEST. THE PRIEST FLINGS IT INTO THE 
FLAMES, AFTER PROCLAIMING THE AUTHOR'S NAME. 


THE Priest. In the name of whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, I burn this Alczus. 
THE Deacon. Let him depart into everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the Devil and his angels. 
THE Crowp. Away with him, away with him. 
THE Priest. In the name of Faith, Hope, and Charity 
I burn this Anacreon. 
THE Dzacon. Let him depart into unquenchable fire. 
THE Crowp. Away with him, away with him. 
THE Priest. In the name of the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost I burn this Sappho. 
be THE Dracon. Sappho shall be cast into the lake of 
e. 
THE Crowp. Down with her, down with her, into the 
flames of Hell. 


(The fire crackles merrily, and the spectators become more 
and more disorderly: blazing books are kicked 
about the market-place, and men and women dance 
furiously through the outskirts of the flames. Gradu- 
ally the fire dies down, and at last the smoke which 
has hidden the full moon clears away. The crowd 
has gone. Timidly a girl opens her window which 
looks on to the market-place, and gazes first at the grey 
heaps of ashes now silvered by the moonlight, and then 
at the full moon overhead. She drinks in the beauty 
of the night, and then repeats softly to herself the 
words of Sappho : 

Stars, around the moon, very brightly shining 
Veil before her glory the little rays, when 


At the full she shines upon all the world in 
Silvery splendour.) 
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A LAND POLICY FOR CONSERVATIVES 


WHEN we remember the courage and honesty which 
prompted Mr. Baldwin on a previous occasion to abandon 
a perfectly safe position and to force an election on the issue 
of Protection, it is difficult to understand his present apathy 
towards the burning question of Land Reform. Nobody 
should expect Mr. Baldwin to again risk the prospects of 
his party for the same object and after so short an interval, 
but we have no reason to suspect that he does not believe 
to-day as firmly as he did a few years ago that, until the 
era dawns of Free Trade all round, the only salvation of 
this country lies in a tariff wall. Believing, therefore, that 
he has not changed his mind and that he still hopes that 
a majority may some day accept his views, it appears 
incredible that so sound a business man should not grasp 
the opportunity now afforded him of both educating and 
conciliating a great mass of the electorate. Since he last 
took office the Conservative Party has, outside the House of 
Commons, lost much ground. Admittedly it would not be 
fair to charge Mr. Baldwin with the prospective loss of 
those Liberal votes which were given him at the last election. 
A much more serious affair is the annoyance evinced by those 
of his followers who were hoping for a constructive forward 
policy. Unless he can, before very long, rectify this error, 
it is to be feared that many democratic Conservatives may 
be enticed into the Labour fold. 

There is more than one line on which it was to be hoped 
that Mr. Baldwin might advance, but there is none which 
bulks more largely in the public eye than that which leads 
towards a reform of our laws regarding real estate. At 
the present moment the Conservative policy on this question 
pleases nobody. In point of fact it is only by a stretch of 
imagination that it can be called a policy at all. For many 
years now the attitude of the Conservatives towards real 
estate has simply consisted in stealing the Liberal thunder 
and exploiting it for their own benefit. The Small Holdings 
Act and the Housing Acts are typical examples of this 
policy. Both Acts were passed by the Liberals and both 
have been exploited by the Conservatives. They are ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory Acts and are thoroughly bad in 
principle because they are not self-supporting. They are 
merely extensions of the deplorable Dole system and only 
add further to the enormous weight of taxation which hangs 
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like a mill-stone around the neck of the nation and hampers 
any attempt at a revival of industry. The unsoundness 
of these methods of dealing with a genuine demand for 
reform are bound to be detected sooner or later by the 
electorate, and will then bring swift punishment on those 
who practise them. 

The Liberals themselves seem to be aware of this danger 
and have now evolved a new scheme which shall, at one 
and the same time, satisfy the predatory desires common 
to the bulk of our present electorate and not too deeply 
offend the wealthy contributors to their party war-chest. 
This was a matter not very easy to accomplish, and there 
are already rumours that their more timorous right wing 
have exacted a promise to the effect that, though the policy 
propounded shall form an important plank in their electoral 
platform, yet means shall be found to practically shelve 
the subject in the unlikely event of the party commanding 
a majority after the next election. However this may be, 
the nation should give careful consideration to the proposals 
put forward, for they are largely the work of Mr. Lloyd 
George, and any work done by so dangerous a man deserves 
to be treated with respectful caution. The attempt to 
draw together the warring elements of the party which he 
now leads has naturally given rather a milk-and-watery 
flavour to this new programme. All confiscation of property, 
except under circumstances extremely unlikely to occur, is 
entirely taboo. On the other hand, full scope is given to 
the unfortunate predilection of the Liberal mentality for 
eternally creating fresh bodies of independent experts to 
adjudicate between master and man, between landlord and 
tenant, between individuals and public authorities. Regional 
authorities, local authorities, County Council authorities, 
all are to institute courts of appeal and justice. It makes 
rather sad reading, with its mass of pettifoggism permeated 
with oily hypocrisy—so different from the great days of 
Liberalism and the bluff honesty of men like Cobbett and 
Palmerston. Still, it would be idle to deny that it is clever 
in a Board School way, and it will no doubt win back the 
support of many hereditary Liberals who had recoiled in 
disgust from the shameless advances made by Messrs. Asquith 
and Lloyd George to the Government of Mr. MacDonald. 
If examined from any other standpoint than that of sheer 
sentimentality these Liberal Land Proposals will not, of 
course, hold water forone moment. Thereis not the slightest 
prospect of such an Act doing anything but adding to taxation. 
With much unctuous talk of reducing rents, of raising wages, 
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of good housing, of high cultivation, there is no word of 
explanation as to how such a measure can ever be made to 
pay its way, As has happened before in the cases of the 
Small Holdings and Housing Acts, the only people who are 
at all likely to benefit by such legislation are the holders 
of real estate, the very people against whom it is supposed 
to be launched. In fact, the whole scheme is a fraud, 
absolutely in accord with all the party traditions of the 
past twenty years, and no sane Government is likely to bind 
itself to mould such rubbish into bad law. 

We now come to the proposals of the Labour Party, and 
here we have a programme from which Mr. Baldwin might 
well take some hints. Labour says that it stands for the 
public ownership of all real estate. Now it is arguable that 
such a state of affairs is already in existence, for the present 
so-called ‘‘ landowner” can at any moment be evicted by 
a local authority; but this is not precisely what Labour 
means or would be satisfied with. It intends that there 
shall be no ground-landlords and no sub-letting. There 
shall be no intermediate authority between the individual 
and the State. All owners of real estate shall be deprived 
of it and shall be given instead public bonds based on the 
value of the most recent assessment. It is not possible to 
altogether withhold admiration for a party which can pin 
its faith to such a drastic policy. Right or wrong, it radiates 
hope and courage—the best equipment with which to face 
the future. If this great adventure turns out to be successful 
the country will, at one stroke, have freed itself from the 
stifling coils which have for so long choked its progress, 
If the premises prove to have been incorrect and the hoped- 
for prosperity does not materialize, the nation should at 
least be no worse off than it is at present, and, from being 
at last brought face to face with the problems of its own 
life and its own property, may be trusted to act with a 
decision which, so far, it has never been able to summon 
to its aid. 

Attempts have been made to show that the buying-out 
of the landlords would entail an immense and uncom- 
mensurate burden upon the nation, but how this can be it 
is difficult to see. Nothing will be altered except that the 
Government will take the place of the landlord. In itself 
this change should prove a considerable saving, for it must 
be more economical to deal with one big property than with 
a myriad of small ones. It is true that the interest on the 
bonds will have to be met, but that is met at the present 
moment in the shape of the revenue which the landlord 
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gets from his property. Only if there is a further fall in 
the value of the real estate purchased could the nation be 
considered a loser by the transaction. But this value depends 
on the nation itself, which can raise or lower values exactly 
as it likes. It was the nation which, during the past hundred 
years, quadrupled the value of urban property and reduced 
the value of rural property in the same proportion. So 
equitable does such a purchase seem, so profitable should 
it be, that, if Mr. MacDonald could go to the country on this 
issue alone, there is little doubt that all democratic Con- 
servatives would enthusiastically support him and that he 
would come into office with an immense majority. Most 
unfortunately, however, for his country Mr. MacDonald 
has many other obligations of a far more dangerous descrip- 
tion and of a far more partisan character. Until the Labour 
Party can free itself from the control of the Trade Union 
bosses, Mr. MacDonald cannot hope to secure the support 
of any responsible part of the community. 

The opportunity for Mr. Baldwin is a great one. By 
himself undertaking the nationalization of real estate he 
would in truth make the country safe for democracy and 
free from Trade Union tyranny. He would wipe out all 
class hatreds and would unite the nation more completely 
than has ever yet been done. For the first time in the 
life of the nation its citizens would have but a single outlook 
and a single objective, for the prosperity of the individual 
would be clearly seen to be the wealth of the community, 
and the misfortunes of the few would touch the pockets, 
if they could not reach the hearts, of the whole. It is not 
to be expected that a measure of such magnitude and, at 
first sight, of so revolutionary a character will commend 
itself to many of the older members of the party. But, 
faced as we are with the absolute necessity of doing something, 
sustained by the belief that, if a thing has to be done it 
can be done better by us than by anybody else, can we not 
recapture the courage of the greatest of all our leaders 
and say with Disraeli that “‘ Everything is possible ”’ ? 
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DEVELOPMENTS OF E.R.A. (ELECTRONIG 
REACTIONS OF ABRAMS) AND OTHER 
SYSTEMS 


THE articles contributed last year to the National Review 
on this subject produced many inquiries from many places, 
including South Africa, Australia, and all over Europe. In 
several instances sufferers have benefited from these inquiries, 
in fact, I believe every inquirer who consulted a practitioner 
of E.R.A. and took treatment, derived benefit. But almost 
every letter contained a remark to the effect that “no 
information is given as to where the treatment can be 
obtained.’ Of course, this was due to the regulations of 
the medical profession, which prohibit anything which can 
be construed (however cannily) as ‘“‘ advertisement.” But 
the members of the Society of Electronic Medicine in London 
have compiled a book by the name of Abrams Methods of 
Diagnosis and Treatment, which contains an explanation 
of the theory and practice of E.R.A., together with results 
of many cases, and is published by Heinemann. Also the 
American Electronic Research Association publish a 
*‘ journal” every quarter, which is full of matter of the 
greatest interest and shows how this treatment of disease 
by scientific methods is rapidly advancing on lines foreseen 
and expected by Dr. Abrams, and which are leading surely 
to complete mastery of diagnosis and still more epoch- 
making results in treatment. The President of this Society 
is Dr. Hardin and its headquarters are at 2118 Central 
Avenue, Kearney, Nebraska, U.S.A. An Italian doctor in 
New York, Dr. Brunori, has recently perfected a machine 
which is probably more exact than anything yet known 
to medicine and provides for the “tuning-in”’ of the 
exact personal reactions of each patient to the proper treat- 
ment rate. 

Mr. Alexander Marky, the well-known American jour- 
nalist and lecturer, has lately been on a tour of the world, 
and has lectured on Abrams in many countries, with results 
of real importance. Mr. Marky conducted the well-known 
Pearson’s Magazine in New York for some years, and his 
great knowledge of his subject, great ability, and powers of 
exposition have done a great deal to spread the doctrines 
of E.R.A. Incidentally, Mr. Marky’s opinion of “‘ orthodox 
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medicine’ both here and in America, would not be suitable 
for publication in a polite journal. It is incredible to the 
inquirer who possesses any degree of knowledge of modern 
scientific medicine that the profession continues, as a whole, 
to disregard the teachings of science, which are freely and 
readily adopted in commerce and industry. 

Abrams’s work is really the application of physics to 
diagnosis and treatment. Men like Rutherford, Lodge, 
and others are constantly confirming his claims. Bertrand 
Russell and other writers are teaching the world the elements 
of science as developed by the study of physics. The fact 
of the radio-activity of matter is not disputed. Wireless 
is one branch of it. 

The use of radium and X-rays in orthodox treatment 
are examples of its “ blind” application to medicine. 

Orthodox medicine unfortunately works, or tries to work, 
on “effects.” Abrams worked on “ causes,’ with open 
eyes. ‘‘ We will experiment on all who enter here” should 
be over every orthodox doctor's door. The writer has 
had experience of many “experiments”? and is anxious 
(though doubtful of his ability to make them) that others 
may perhaps listen and benefit. 

E.R.A. alone offers exact scientific diagnosis of very 
many pathological conditions produced by disease. Any 
intelligent person can understand and follow the process 
—if only they will take the trouble to use their eyes 
and ears. 

As an example of orthodoxy, the Press was lately full 
of speculations as to whether rheumatism is infectious. 
Official medicine has been inquiring into this question. 
Laughter is supposed to be infectious—but rheumatism ! 
Rheumatism may be a result of one or more of several 
infections which gradually diminish the efficiency of the 
human machine, and which may produce various ‘“‘ symp- 
— according to the nature of the soil in which they 
odge. 

Disease is not local in the body. Symptoms appear 
locally, but disease is a double entity composed of cause and 
effects—or infection and symptoms. It can only be 
effectively dealt with by searching, finding, and removing 
the ultimate cause. Modern science and research have gone 
some distance to this end, but not yet all the way. Orthodox 
medicine still plays with symptoms. No method yet known 
can come within miles of E.R.A. for diagnosis and treatment 
of disease, as known. As to the first causes which allow 
infection to impair vitality, there is yet much to learn. 
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Mr. Matthias Alexander, whose highly original and 
interesting methods are well epitomized in Ludovici’s Man, 
has evolved a system of great importance, to which far too 
little value is yet attached. His theory is that modern 


man has not advanced so rapidly as modern life, so that his | 


instincts cannot yet deal with the complex requirements 
of his era. Therefore he is straining all the time to do things 
for which he is not yet equipped by nature, with all sorts of 
ill consequences. Mr. Alexander finds faulty functioning 
of some kind in everybody, owing to lack of properly trained 
conscious control. His system requires retraining in the 
simplest acts of life, breathing, sitting down, walking, 
speaking—in fact laying a true foundation which will 
enable a healthy edifice to function on it. While this system 
has undoubted value and is possibly entirely adequate for 
the proper training of the young, whose vitality is yet 
unimpaired, it can hardly go deep enough in dealing with 
adults who have long suffered from the chronic poisons 
which kill humanity like cold weather kills flowers or flies, 
But Professor Dewey, Dr. Peter Macdonald, Professor 
Magnus, Sir Charles Sherrington, and others have written 
and spoken in terms of the highest praise of Mr. Alexander’s 
work. Certainly any method by which the human machine 
can function to the maximum of capacity with the minimum 
of unnecessary exertion must tend to both efficiency and 
health. 

Brain and body (or mind and body) are one. They are 
equally impaired by disease and produce further harm by 
mutual morbid reactions on one another, when disease is 
present. Equally, under improving conditions, they exert 
mutually beneficial reactions. 

In America an enormous amount of E.R.A. research 
work is always going on. There are schools and centres, 
while periodical congresses and lectures are constantly being 
arranged. The headquarters is the College of Electronic 
Medicine, San Francisco, founded by Dr. Abrams, but there 
are numerous similar establishments and the army of 
E.R.A. is steadily expanding its numbers. 

It is difficult to avoid criticism, in stronger terms than 
one desires to write of a great profession, of orthodox 
medicine in relation to the exact and scientific system of 
E.R.A. Every day one reads in the daily Press opinions, 
expressed in the clearest language, as to the necessity of 
prevention of disease as opposed to cure. 

The New Health Society and very many other groups 
and individuals are constantly emphasizing this most ele 
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mentary fact. It is a truism; because no doctor can cure 
disease. Orthodox medicine tries to drug symptoms. E.R.A. 
tries to remove causes. The New Health Society advocates 
the simple life. Mr. Alexander aims to get the best results 
out of the material to hand, as supplied by nature. 

All these are improvements on the first system; they 
are directed to the removal of causes or to prevention. But, 
after considerable inquiry and experience, I am convinced 
—and I believe anyone who will take the necessary trouble 
can quickly convince themselves—that E.R.A. diagnosis is 
the first essential to recovery from impaired health—or 
lowered vital force—or less efficient functioning of the 
machine. 

Mr. Alexander’s work is undoubtedly of great value, and 
while my experience of it is at present limited, its merits 
are obvious. His psycho-physical training principles should 
be taught universally to children. But they cannot cure 
disease—qua cure. 

E.R.A. treatment (as opposed to diagnosis) removes 
many known causes of disease from the body; which is 
then given a wonderful opportunity to cure itself. Orthodox 
medicine primarily deals with results of disease, or symptoms, 
and the treatment of symptoms by drugs. 

An eloquent article appeared a year or so back in a 
review, written by a well-known specialist, on the subject 
of rheumatism. It recommended the consulting of five or 
six different specialists in each case and that groups of such 
specialists should be formed; on the principle of the Mayo 
Institute! Ten Minutes E.R.A. diagnosis would tell the 
cause of the rheumatism better than all these groups. It 
would not “‘ cure ”’ the patient, but it would allow the patient 
to use his judgment as to what is most likely to cure him 
among known systems. 

As a matter of fact, E.R.A. treatment and the training 
of Mr. Alexander and the simple life recommendations of 
Sir Arbuthnot Lane make up the best hope of assisting 
nature to a complete “cure” of any chronic illness. 
That is—as far as the scientific knowledge of to-day 
carries us. 

The operations by Dr. Voronoff are in another field. 
Undoubtedly they can yield great results, but it is rather 
like backing an outsider who will bring a very handsome 
return if he wins, and they are not a “ natural” cure. 

It is necessary to keep on emphasizing the simple truth 
that disease or illness of a chronic nature must be general 
in the whole organism, and is not a local affection. The list 
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of “‘ diseases’ in the medical books is infinite and can be 
expanded to any desired extent. Because symptoms are 
called diseases. Heart trouble, kidney trouble, arthritis, 
paralysis and countless other so-called diseases are the 
ultimate result of long-continued poisoning by microbic 
infections, whose action is slow but deadly. Their prevention 
by early detection has been explained before. 

Good health, which is the birthright of all normal children, 
is sapped from very early days. Probably 90 per cent. or 
more of humanity go through life with impaired health, 
which gradually brings about such a state of chronic disease 
that death supervenes prematurely. 

Vaccination undoubtedly introduces all kinds of disease 
germs into the healthy organism. This argument against 
it, by far the most important, is not sufficiently understood. 
Vaccination, however, with a proper culture, is of great 
value. 

It is very difficult to accept calmly the entirely obsolete 
methods of orthodox medicine; once the possibilities of 
E.R.A. and other scientific systems are understood. The 
human machine is one balanced mechanism. The fact that 
symptoms develop in some one part is a certain sign that the 
whole machine functions imperfectly—mnot the affected part 
alone. This fact by itself should long ago have caused 
orthodox medicine to abandon the treatment of symptoms 
and devote its skill, knowledge and energy to causes and to 
prevention. 

Any intelligent parents who feel a sense of responsibility, 
can secure the good health of their children by the common- 
sense and entirely harmless, but very scientific, systems 
referred to in this article. E.R.A. is the most valuable, 
because it is a preventative of practically all disease (a fact 
that is, in itself, unfortunately incapable of proof except 
from long experience) and further, enables the vital forces 
to cure disease which is not too far advanced for cure 
at all. 

Mr. Alexander’s training has great possibilities and 
teaches how that wonderful instrument, the human organism, 
can be used to its best advantage. His two books, Man’s 
Supreme Inheritance and Constructive Conscious Control of 
the Individual, the latter with introduction by Professor 
John Dewey, are worth the most careful study. Many 
preconceived ideas are shattered by both these systems and 
many people resent the shattering of their ideas! The 
precepts of the New Health Society as to diet are admirable, 
and should be followed by everybody. Some of their other 
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views are, however, quite out of date, especially as regards 
operations, which Dr. Abrams rightly described as the 
“refuge of the destitute.” It is not too much to say that 
the problem of cancer would disappear as a serious menace 
if these three methods of dealing with health and diseases 
were generally adopted. 

Even now, nobody who has not got that terrible disease 
need fear it if they will have their blood tested once or 
twice a year by E.R.A. One gets tired of telling people this 
—only the issue involved is so tremendous. Appendicitis, 
for which such a vast number of people cheerfully submit 
to an operation, is an unnecessary ill and furthermore the 
results of the operation are not mentioned to the patient. 
Apart from inevitable permanent interference with the 
functioning of the bowel, the system is deprived of part of 
its machinery and can never be the same, while adhesions 
and other abnormalities are almost certain. 

The writer has been through all the usual routines of 
orthodoxy and has had to search for and find for himself 
the truths set out in this article. That they exist, and are 
truths, should be known to the world. It is sad that many 
earnest workers waste vast stores of money and energy on 
beating the air of orthodox research and obsolete ideas of 
diet and exercise. 

A few weeks’ inquiry would convince the intelligent 
mind and trained observers would require to take so little 
trouble to satisfy themselves of the marvellous results possible 
to-day. 

iiphieaton the public is more educated, but the results 
of E.R.A. are accessible to anyone in England with eyes to 
see and ears to hear. 

This article deals more with prevention than “ cure.” 
The latter has been explained in previous numbers of the 
National Review, but it may be of interest to state that 
Dr. Koch (of Detroit) will be in London in May, prepared 
to demonstrate his most remarkable treatment of cancer 
by means of a synthetic preparation, the results of which 
are vouched for, and which has already been adopted by 
thousands of doctors in U.S.A., and Dr. Koch is coming to 
England and leaving his rapidly growing interests in order 
to give this country an opportunity of taking advantage 
of his work. 

When one considers the pathetic helplessness of orthodox 
medical practice in dealing with cancer, it should not be 
that laymen are left to inform the public of these possi- 
bilities of relief. But the day is drawing nearer steadily, 
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when illness will be completely preventable, and regarded 
as a form of offence against the nation. That day can be 
hastened most by the increase of public knowledge— 


apparently another spectre of dread to orthodoxy—which. 


the National Review has done its part to help forward. 


N. BosanQquet 
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COBB-ROYAL 


WE are a happy little community leading a life of otiwm 
cum dignitate in an atmosphere of Jane Austen and Per- 
suasion. Wessex holds us deeply devoted, golden cliffs 
and green clad combes delight our eyes, while in the Bay 
we bathe and sail. 

We are not, like the Church’s one foundation, built 
upon rock (our parish church, in fact, threatens to slide into 
the sea), but rather upon blue lias which provides us with 
ammonites, itchthyosaurt, and Mary Anning. Our front 
is preserved from the ravages of south-west gales by a 
Cobb which has stood the test of time and seas since its 
first foundation in the reign of Edward I. It is true that 
it was rebuilt in that of the third Edward, and repaired 
by the Ordnance Board of Victoria the Great, while in this 
reign it has been tinkered by the Borough Committee ; 
but hitherto it has protected us well, though how much 
longer it will stand the strain of time and tide and democracy 
is a matter for conjecture. On it, one day, alack! Louisa 
Musgrove fell. 

We have, alas! lost our maritime importance. Time 
was when we sent ships to join the Armada, when we 
armed swift privateers to fight the French, and when our 
coastwise trade was lucrative and large, but gradually we 
lost favour in Poseidon’s eyes, and our maritime glory now 
rests with the Sailing Club and the lobster-pots of long- 
shoremen. 

Romantic Fame we claim in one short page of history 
when Lucy Walters’s handsome son landed on our shores 
and bewitched our maids and ploughboys with his graceful 
self and rebel banner. 

Later, Fashion ruled us and we became the Wessex 
Brighthelmstone, our Assembly Rooms even rivalled those 
of Bath, and Chatham and his brilliant son resided at the 
Great House. 

Now we are what we are, a haven of the West. Here 
age mellows, youth learns, spinsters spin, and the sick gain 
health. Here neither peerage nor profiteerage dazzle our 
eyes, nor even County-folk exist. Night life and Fashion 
know us not, and Sport is but relative. Life is uneventful 
with us—no hectic thrills fever our pulses, no furious con- 
troversies part our ranks, but rather kindliness and repose 
scent our existence. 
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In summer we bathe, sail, play pat-ball, and consume 
delicious teas on private lawns, rest under the trees, and 
watch our cigarette smoke and the ever-changing shadows 
of the sea. Or else, more energetically, we repair to the 
tennis club in the Buddle Valley and strenuously wear the 
base-lines bare. Then we also entertain visitors. 

Visitors, in fact, are now our only industry; once we 
panned salt, then we made lace; once we loaded ships and 
toiled on the deep. Now we take in summer visitors to 
the extreme profit of those worthy burgesses who keep 
inns, boats, and shops. 

As a community we housekeep rather after the style 
of Cranford—genteely, but with difficulty. The postman 
repairs our shoes at the Conservative Club. We have two 
greengrocers, but neither deliver; one only sells horse- 
radish at Christmas; and the other only sells anything 
at all if the midday train brings in any supplies; but 
the butcher can usually be relied on for a cabbage. Eggs 
come from a naval officer who has turned his sword into 
a poultry farm, and flowers from the leading lady of the 
Amateur Dramatic Club. Fish comes twice a week in a 
pony-cart from Beer—that’s a place, not their native element 
—and chickens can be ordered but not obtained. Bread 
is delivered by the fallen scion of an ancient house in a 
yachting cap and a buttonhole. Game comes by ’bus from 
Axport, but usually returns there undelivered because the 
conductor has forgotten to stop. 

When we want to shop at Bridminster we take the three- 
horsed ’bus which leaves the “ Three Mugs ”’ every morning 
at 9.15. If fine, we sit up on a knife-board behind John 
the driver and gaze down with scorn on dusty, hasty 
motorists ; if wet, we crowd inside and doze. Parcels are 
collected at various stopping-places and stowed in the rumble 
by the guard, an urchin of fourteen summers, who leads a 
precarious life perched on a platform in the rear, and scram- 
bling up and down a ladder like a monkey on a stick. 
Luggage and live stock are stowed on the roof, raised and 
lowered by a rope and the united powers of driver and guard. 
So Romance still brings in the 9.15. 

Our roads are mended once a year in the autumn, and 
mud and chaos reign supreme. Silver Street is blocked, 
Broad Street is impassable, and traffic deviates to Shooters’ 
Lodge or trickles down Colway Lane over Horn Bridge 
through Jericho and across the ford of Jordan to emerge 
blasphemous on to Mill Green. Each year the Council, 
having no steam-roller of their own, hire a nice heavy one 
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from Charvil, which each year breaks the gas and water 
mains laid just below the surface before nice heavy steam 
rollers were thought of. Then the gas reeks and the water 

shes; earnest craftsmen, directed by the water bailiff, 
paddle and wield pick and shovel and pretend they are 
Carters seeking Tut and treasure, and the Oxbridge graduate 
who controls our fount of light sends the local theatre 
proprietor, who is at least an authority on footlights, to 
locate the leak with a taper. If the theatre proprietor be 
otherwise engaged checking the meters, then the leak 
remains unlocated, it maybe, for weeks, or, since the electric 
light is now installed, it maybe for ever. 

From October to April we hibernate. Gone are the 
bathing tents, beached are the boats, closed are the tennis 
courts, empty are hostelries and rooms. Our few residents, 
hardy souls, climb Black Ben and play golf on the breezy 
uplands, chase shuttlecocks in the Stygian gloom of, the 
Drill Hall, and consume buns and mugs of tea at the 
weekly meeting of the Badminton Club, and gamble 
feverishly (for threepence a hundred) at the Ladies’ Bridge 
Club. The red-letter days in the winter calendar are 
those of the Bag Sale (in aid of the hospital), the Zenana 
Mission Bazaar (in aid of poor and deserving houris in 
harems), and the League of Nonsense Lecture (in aid of 
Geneva mugwumps). 

When we go out to tea we carry with us candle lanterns 
to light our returning footsteps across the fields, and about 
half-past six you will see the pinpoints of light twinkling 
along the field paths, and hear the squeak of the handles 
as the lanterns swing and we slip in the mud and the 
startled cows breathe heavily in the shadows. On the rare 
occasions when we go out to dinner, at Christmas and such 
other hey-days, the local fly-proprietor conducts us in his 
horsed pill-box—no other name will describe it—with 
comfort and composure. 

In the Christmas holidays, when the young things come 
home from seats of learning, the mixed hockey club is 
galvanized into life; and o’ nights with the aid of a gramo- 
phone, lemonade, and sandwiches hearty hops take place, 
when flat feet and light hearts raise the dust till midnight. 

Occasionally we march with the times and invent new 
diversions. There was the winter when we had ping- 
pong, we called it table tennis, instead of badminton. 
We had to give up the latter because the gas gave out, 
and though we borrowed the oil-lamps off the parade 
we had to stop, as the lamps were needed on the parade 
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to keep the public from falling over the edge after closing 
time. Therefore we started a ping-pong club instead with 
the balance in hand of the badminton subscriptions. The 
club met by invitation at the house of the Secretary of the 
Sailing Club. His lady proved one of our most active and 
delighted members. He looked on with sardonic glee while 
we groped for balls, and he demanded (and got) an out-size 
in mugs for tea as his price for allowing the ecclesiastical 
messuage to be turned into a bear-garden. We had a little 
difficulty with a Pup, unleashed from a coaching establish- 
ment, who used to arrive curled and powdered and evincing 
a disposition to cast sheep’s eyes at the maidens rather 
than to beat and retrieve the elusive rhomboid, but this 
was overcome by a judicious mixture of tact and firmness, 

Then there was the winter when lectures were the rage. 
We loosed off with “improving” lectures by an erudite 
professor from the University College of West-South-West 
Wessex, chaperoned—presided over one should say—b 
a lady not unknown on the scholarship list of Cam- 
bridge. We became so imbued with the spirit of English 
authors that our local historian announced that he 
—not the least of them—would give one with lantern 
slides on the history and beauty of our charming borough. 
We got quite excited, and the betting became fast and 
furious as to whether he would deliver it in his well-known 
Jesus blazer. The lecture proved a huge success, only 
marred by the fact that the lecturer delivered it in 
orthodox garb. There was a thrill of excitement half-way 
through when the magician at the lantern had a difference 
with a slide as to upside-downside. We gripped hands 
during the pause and waited for a flow from the platform 
such as erupts from coaches and coxes during Lents and 
Toggers. With a restraint of which any rowing man might 
well be proud, the slide was adjusted in perfect silence and 
the lecture flowed on amid subdued applause, and concluded 
with prolonged cheers and requests for more. 

Not to be outdone, our local geologist, on the principle 
of nemo me impune lacessit, announced that he too would 
lecture—on our fossils. This announcement was received 
with some frigidity in certain quarters, until the geologist 
was seen armed with his hammer and attached to his dog 
(unclassified at Cruft’s) attacking furiously slabs of blue lias 
and pocketing ammonites. It was then appreciated that his 
announcement, which was open to misconstruction, held in 
fact no double entendre, and so the weekly Dorcas meetings 
regained their wonted genial atmosphere. It is pleasant to 
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record that the lecture was received with appreciation, was 
concluded with statistics of ultra-violet rays, and that the 
applause was led by our historian, sustained by our spinsters, 
and prolonged by the Boy Scouts. 

But through all the winter months, like the motif 
through a symphony, the weekly slosh and spoof parties 
figure happily. Under the hospitable roof of a distinguished 
author and his wife, tea is dispensed in the lounge, and 
then the Hens are herded into the drawing-room and spoof 
each other for dainty prizes, while the Stags, clustered in the 
billiard-room, slosh the coloured balls through the tobacco 
smoke amid shouts of triumph and jeers of scorn, while 
rising high above the din our host’s yells of execration when 
the flukes occur make the welkin ring. 

Our historic sporting event was the Spring Meet of 
the Blim Dene Harriers. The puss-dogs held an invitation 
fox-meet at the Blue Leopard Inn, and one bright morning 
saw them jogging down the bill led by the Master. All 
the local nobility, gentry, and burgesses gathered in Broad 
Street to see the fun. The stirrup-cup went round, the green- 
coated Master, Secretary, and Whip refreshed, and the Field 
refreshed. The spectators fed hounds surreptitiously with 
buns. Small boys tickled mounts with straws and made 
them plunge and rear. Visitors clicked cameras and fisher- 
folk rolled up and spat and smoked, propping up the wall. 
Exclusive members of the Hunt arrived late in cars and, 
refusing to consort with the rabble, quaffed sloe gin and 
cherry brandy brought to them by shovers on superior 
salvers. When all had been well primed with jumping 
powder, someone blew a policeman’s whistle; girths were 
tightened and stirrup-leathers adjusted, and the Hunt mounted 
and followed the Master’s beacon and twelve couple of mixed 
pickles up Silver Street amid resounding huzzas. The said 
huzzas proved trying to some seats. Just outside the doctor’s 
house one fair equestrienne, in a new pair of boots 
and the latest thing in Heath and Durward, came down 
with her mount on the pavement in a crash and shower of 
sparks, and had to be helped into the surgery. The Hunt 
surged on and spent a pleasant day lost in St. Anne’s Woods, 
while the available populace who had followed on foot, 
bike, or car chirruped and smoked at vantage-points on 

the hills around, rewarded at times by the sound of a 
whimper and the glimpse of a green coat. Bulletins arrived 
at intervals about the casualty, variously that the lady had 
broken her collar-bone and the horse his stifle, down to a 
broken nose for the lady, a broken nose for the horse, and 
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finally a shock for one and a graze for the other. The 
March sun set in a ball of fire and all went home to tea, 
Some hours later hounds jogged home under a frosty moon, 
and the last rabbit recovered its breath. 

Best of all our amusements is, perhaps, the monthl 
treat when the Town Council meet. In the oak-beam 
oak-panelled Council Chamber His Worship the Mayor 
presides over his vocal and faithful Aldermen and Coun- 
cillors. He sits in a stall beneath the heavily embossed 
arms, Aldermen beside him, Town Clerk and Councillors 
below. With, but after, these sit his staff, M.O.H., Water 
Bailiff, Surveyor, Town Crier, and Harbour Master. 

Let us take the Quarterly Meeting, for on this day the 
Mayor sits in chains, the Town Crier in a red and black 
robe with a large plaque on his arm on which is depicted 
a bell, the Harbour Master, complete with corporation, 
wears his best reefer jacket and yachting cap, and the 
M.O.H. his Homburg. The meeting opens with a sonorous 
Norman-French adjuration translated locally as “‘Oh! Yes! 
Oh! Yes!” The rubicund Town Clerk stands up and 
gabbles the minutes of the last meeting, sits down and 
smiles round happily. His Worship says, “Is it your 
pleasure that these minutes be signed?” and splashes 
down his signature before anyone can express an opinion, 
As a matter of fact, no one is paying the slightest attention 
to him, some are drawing pictures on the blotting-paper 
and others are gossiping. At the Mayor’s request one 
of the Aldermen gets up and reads the report of the 
Burial Committee (in an inaudible voice), but another 
Alderman immediately gets up and objects to this (and 
to everything else that happens) on principle. A vote 
takes place, three out of the sixteen vote for it and two 
against, the rest are still otherwise occupied, and the report 
is declared accepted. The senior Councillor jumps up, and 
with hands in his hip-pockets severely criticizes the latest 
effort of the Borough Committee, and is immediately bitten 
by the senior Alderman. A brisk interchange of repartee 
takes place, and His Worship, in order to pour oil on troubled 
waters, asks the Town Clerk for the legal aspect of the case, 
and on the latter declaring it to be all out of order the 
fracas subsides. One of the Councillors, with low cunning, 
asks a question as to the doings of the Electric Light 
Committee, and calls for accounts, and then the fat is in 
the fire! All the draughtsmen and the politicians sit up 
and worry the bone, and all talk at once and a length. 
The question is finally put to the vote, and the feeling of 
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the meeting, as represented by a majority of one in a voting 
populace of nine (the remainder again being total abstainers), 
decides to postpone a decision for six months. 

The Mayor then reads a letter from a firm of lawyers 
claiming damages against the Council by reason of the total 
failure of the town water supply (the pipes having become 
silted up with iron mould), whereby their clients had been 
unable to complete a contract. The meeting decides that 
the letter shall “‘lie on the table,” which means that no 
reply will be sent—in the hope that none will be needed. 

The M.O.H., who has been fidgeting in a corner, is now 
called upon for his report—he confesses to one case of 
housemaid’s knee (this is serious in view of the servant 
shortage) and one defective horse-trough, and is allowed to 
depart in peace. The Harbour Master next invited to 
express his views on life in his department, hitches up the 
corporation, and hailing the mizzen-truck as a mode of 
reaching the ears of the Council, announces that he can 
still drive a horse and cart into the hole in the Cobb at 
low tide, and that the next south-west gale will send the 
wall adrift. The Council decide to refer the matter to the 
Water Works Committee to report on at the next half- 
yearly meeting. The Harbour Master breathes stertorously 
and subsides. 

The meeting then adjourns to the second Monday in 
the next month, and repairs to the Mayor’s parlour, where 
it is popularly supposed to repair damages. 

Well, well! 

Thus we lead our lives and pursue our pleasures. Let 
those who need a peaceful oasis in an age of turmoil, push, 
and “‘ progress,” eschew cocktails and neo-Georgics and join 
us in our haven of the West where ’mid leisure and content 
they will mellow and ripen peacefully like old wine in 
civilized Victorian days. 


FITzURSE 


ACHI’S HONE 


Acuit the barber was dead! Report said murdered— 
foully done to death out there in the bush. 

The news was buzzed about the little market of Dilla, 
where the dogs and donkeys snuffled in the dry dust among 
the local wares and bargainers discussed alternately the 
price of foodstufis and this fresh startling topic. Achi 
was dead. They spoke of it in amazed wonder. Halima 
gabbled it to her man as he came through the compound 
fence, home from farming, with the red blaze of sunset 
behind him—a fiery background to his toil-worn figure, 
He flung down hoe and bundle and drank thirstily from 
the water-pot before he answered her excited chatter. 

**'Woman’s talk!” he grunted, putting down the dipper. 
** Who would kill Achi ? ” 

“°Tis true enough,” she babbled on. ‘‘ Makwa the 
ferryman has found his body—or what was left of it, for 
the vultures had been busy. A mile along the river bank 
they say—where the track from Gul comes into the main 
road.” 

*“Assha!” he said in wonder, “but how know they 
that he was murdered ? ” 

““Makwa saw there was a great gash behind the head, 
and flung to a little distance in the long grass lay an axe 
with the dried rust of blood upon it. As thou knowest, 
Achi has been absent for some days ; he went to Gul, where 
there has been a marriage.” 

Her husband pondered the news in his slow fashion, 
shaking his head with tongue-click and muttered exclamation. 

Achi—of all men! To think that he should be killed ! 
Achi was well liked by everyone. Garrulous, like the barbers 
of every race, he had a smile and laughing words for every 
customer who came to endure the torture of a scraping 
shave as he removed the hair from their matted heads 
with his iron razors. He was the poste restante of verbal 
messages. “‘ Tell Hassan,” one would say, ‘‘ when you see 
him that I have gone to Kano”’; and another: “ If Ali seeks 
me, say that I will be here at the full moon—to pay my 
debt.” 

Achi never failed to pass the message on. They all 
relied on him. He was good-hearted, too, paying his full 
tithe for charity, hospitable, a ready lender in hard times, 
and in all things a straightforward man. How came it, 
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then, that he should find death by violence? What evil- 
doer was it who had done this thing ? 

So wondered all the village where he lived, but as usual 
wonder, passing on its nine days’ course, left their questions 
without answer, and like the poor remains which had been 
quickly buried in his own compound, the solution of Achi’s 
death was hidden from their sight. 

Days passed, and another sunset was reddening the 
sky when a new-comer entered Dilla through the gap of 
crumbling wall which swallowed up the long winding road 
from the north. He was a short man, broad of shoulder, 
with a dark face pitted heavily with the marks of small- 
pox. His sturdy legs, greyed with dust, had carried him 
thirty miles of steady walking since the morning, but he 
swung into the village without sign of fatigue. He was 
no stranger to the people ; everyone knew Bako the Govern- 
ment native intelligence agent of the district—the noser- 
out of crime or trouble, the quiet, persistent ferret whose 
eyes saw much, whose tongue said little. 

And everybody liked him, since he was of the few who 
took not bribes nor lived, as many did, upon the country, 
paying for nothing that he took. 

‘“* Ai Bako, marhaba—welcome!”’ Greetings were called 
to him from compound gates as he threaded his way between 
the houses to the head-man’s place. He answered them 
with ‘“‘Sanunku!” and a nod of recognition, but did not 
pause to chatter, and went on in silence. In the head- 
man’s compound he rested, ate his evening meal and listened 
to the village gossip, asking a question here and there, 
but otherwise saying little. Yet when he unrolled his 
sleeping-mat and lay down for the night Bako had learned 
all that was useful to know—and a good deal that was 
not—about the murder of the barber and the discovery in 
the bush. 

The next day he was at Gul. Gul lay up a long deep 
valley between iron-stone hills. It lived by smelting in 
the rough native fashion, and was visited by all the black- 
smiths of the district for the metal needed in their trade. 
There, too, Bako sat and listened, and when he did talk it 
was about iron at first ; he commented on its poor quality, 
and hinted that the smelted product was marred by impuri- 
ties and was liable to crack. 

‘“‘ Not so,” a smelter grumbled ; “ there is naught wrong 
with the ore, and we smelt it rightly. So that it be smithied 
as it should be there is no fault with it.”” Bako grinned his 
doubt, and the other went on heatedly : 
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‘Tt was hard enough for Achi, anyhow.” 

** Achi ?” 

“Ay. “Twas Gul iron that killed him—cooked and 
fashioned in this very town. He bought the axe here on 
his last visit—just before he died. His old one was wom 
out, he said.” 

** How long did he stay here? When did he take the 
road?” Bako put the question idly. 

‘““He was here three days. He left upon the Friday, 
as I remember, for on that day there was a fire in Gul—twelve 
compounds burnt, and among them the very one where he 
had stayed. He and his companion helped to put the fire 
out, and left just afterwards—I saw them go.” 

‘** In whose house did he sleep ? ” 

“With Adamu of Gul—he kept the strangers’ guest- 
house.” 

Bako led the talk to other channels, and soon after 
wandered off. Later in the day he was commiserating with 
Adamu on his misfortune. 

‘**The will of God,” the old man said, “ yet I have lost 
my all.” 

< The hand of God is heavy,” Bako answered kindly, 
meaning “hard luck.” ‘‘ Were there guests with you at 
the time, and did they suffer too ? ” 

‘**Achi was there and another fellow-barber. Nay, 
they had removed their goods. Mine alone was the loss.” 

‘* Perhaps two barbers in a house bring ill-luck. I have 
heard it said—but it may be foolishness. Do I know the 
other ?” 

‘Likely not. He was a stranger here—came from 
Niamei way—a man of Borgu. I had not seen him before.” 

‘** Were they friendly together ? ” 

“Yes, they seemed so,” the old man answered 
indifferently. 

‘* How was he called—that other ? ” 

“I forget—wait, "twas some short name such as the 
pagans use. Yes, [ remember now. Lak was what Achi 
called him.” 

In the village Bako picked up a few more bits of in- 
formation. Achi had been in great request, and had prac- 
tised his trade constantly during the three days. He had 
no argument or trouble with anyone, nor had he spoken of 
any possibility of an attack on his life. All this was nega- 
tive, but it went to show that it was no man of Gul who had 
followed and waylaid the barber. 

Bako set out on his travels again next morning, this 
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time taking the road that Achi and his companion had 
traversed—the one which joined the Dilla track along the 
river. 

One pictures him as a small determined terrier trotting 
along the sandy track, relying on eyes and brain in place 
of animal scent, and questing busily to right and left for 
some chance clue to help him. 

At the joining of the roads he turned into the bush 
and made his way to where the body had been found. He 
stood there considering for a space, and then began to walk 
round the spot in widening circles, looking closely at the 
ground. His eyes gave him no help here, but presently his 
bare foot trod on something hard which sank deeper into 
the sand under his weight. ‘Stooping, he felt and picked 
the object up. It was a small worn hone such as barbers 
use for sharpening their knives and razors on, a piece of 
fine gritstone, six inches long. Bako stared at it and then 
slipped it into the pocket of his short gown. He wasted no 
more time there, but walked on down to the ferry. 

He nodded a greeting to old Makwa, but said nothing 
till the canoe was in mid-stream. 

**On such and such a day”—he named it—“did you 
take a man across about the time of midday heat ?” 

The ferryman glanced at him. “Surely,” he said, in a 
dry way. “I took many. It was Friday—the big market 
day over yonder.” 

“Think again. One who came walking fast, maybe, 
as if in haste—or perhaps he ran.” 

** What was he like ?” 

“Tall and thin, with the tribe marks of the Borgawa 
on his face and forehead.” 

Old Makwa shook his head. “I did not notice any 
such as you describe. I see many of the Borgawa every 
day. Perhaps he came with others—or did not come at all.” 

‘“* Perhaps,” the other answered in an absent tone. He 
said no more until the canoe had grounded and he had 
stepped out and clambered up the steep bank like a goat. 
At the top he turned. ‘“ How far is it to the Niamei 
country ?”’ 

The ferryman looked up. “Three days—good walking 
—so they say,” he answered. “I have not travelled there.” 

He chuckled in his dry old way. ‘“ What make you 
there ?”” he asked. But Bako had disappeared. 

A week had passed before he was seen again upon the 
river-side, this time in the village of Warra, which faced 
Dilla across nearly a.mile of water, for at this point the 
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stream was split by many islands. Rocks and rapids filled 
the channels running between them, and there was no 
means of passage there. Only by Makwa’s ferry could he 
make the crossing. But Bako was not wanting to get over. 

He sought a lodging for the night in Warra, and being 
weary and a trifle footsore got to his mat almost before the 
light had died out of the sky. The sun was well up when 
he awoke and stretched himself next morning after a sleep 
such as he had not had for many days. 

Early risings and the endless road had been his portion 
lately, and ruefully he examined the toes and the work- 
hardened soles of his feet—for Bako was a horseman by 
preference and was not fond of walking. He got up stiffly, 
and asked the owner of the house who was the best barber 
in the village. 

The man considered. ‘“‘ Hassan is good, and there is 
Lak, who is better still. He is a spendthrift, that one, in 
debt to everyone and for ever borrowing—but his work is 
good enough.” 

**He who eats of borrowed rice, eats his own.” Bako 
quoted the proverb against the thriftless. 

“°Tis true,” the other answered. ‘‘ Yet Lak has had 
better fortune than he deserved.” 

** How so?” 

““He was overmuch in debt to that poor fellow Achi 
who was killed over yonder.” He nodded in the direction 
of the river. ‘‘ Death cancels many debts, and of that one 
there was no proof in law, they say. Lak must rejoice 
that that creditor can no longer sue. But he is a good barber 
and will do your business well.” 

Bako nodded his thanks, and as the morning drew on 
made his way into Lak’s compound, and in his turn came 
under the razor. He sat there on the ground answering 
the barber’s questions in monosyllables and listening to the 
talk among the loungers, but all the while his eyes were 
busy, and once or twice he fingered casually the stock of 
implements of the barber’s trade. He did it idly, as though 
their examination helped to pass the tedium of the head- 
shaving. 

He picked up the hone. It was of the usual kind, but 
rather longer than the ordinary—about nine inches. Its 
shape was exactly that of a miniature Cleopatra’s Needle, 
very smooth and close-grained, tapering slightly to a square 
point. Bako noticed that the thicker end was perforated 
and gripped by a brass holder stapled to the stone by an 
iron bolt. The holder was of quaint fiddle-shaped design, 
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clasping two sides of the hone to the length of two inches, 
and was engraved with a curious criss-cross pattern. A 
short chain was welded to a brass ring at the top. 

** A good stone,” he remarked, balancing it lightly on 
his finger, “and an old.” 

Lak agreed. ‘“* My father used it and his father before 
him. Thou knowest that these things pass down through 
generations of a craft. _A good stone—as you say.” 

Bako’s face showed nothing of his thoughts. He put 
the hone down carelessly, as though he had lost interest in 
it, and began examining a small wound on his foot on which 
some dried blood had caked. He felt it tenderly, and 
appeared concerned over it. The head-shaving finished, 
he got up and threw the recognized payment on the tanned 
goatskin which held the implements, and with a word of 
farewell sauntered off in a leisurely way to the kola stall, 
where he bought five of the reddish-yellow kernels, then 
he wandered on till he was lost in the crowd. 

His movements altered suddenly when he got out of 
sight of the barber’s compound. He walked rapidly to the 
head-man’s house and ordered him in a curt voice to find a 
messenger. The man was brought, and Bako gave him 
some instructions, emphasizing their importance with a 
warning finger. 

The messenger nodded his understanding, picked up his 
staff in silence, and Bako watched him swing off quickly 
through the village to the river path. Thereafter he sat 
down beneath a tree in the head-man’s compound and 
seemed to doze again, but he kept a watchful eye on every- 
thing that was going on. 

The sun moved slowly through the midday hours; the 
mat fence on the western side cast a narrow shade upon 
the ground, and broadened gradually, creeping on towards 
the man who still sat patiently beneath the fig-tree. He 
marked its progress with a doubtful glance, but gave no 
other sign of his unrest, and waited on. 

Suddenly a gleam of interest came into his eyes. Two 
figures blocked the entrance to the compound and slowly 
edged their way through the opening. One was the mes- 
senger, the other an old man who walked with the faltering 
step of blindness, a long stick in his left hand, the other 
resting on his companion’s shoulder. 

Bako did not move as they crossed the compound, but 
when they halted before him he spoke in a low voice : 

“Greeting, friend. Rest here after your journey.” 
He patted the ground beside him and put up a hand to 
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help the old man down. Then he dismissed the messenger 
with some copper coins and waited till he was out of sight. 

Still in lowered tones he said to the new-comer : 

“You are the uncle of Achi, who was done to death a 
while since ? ” 

The other inclined his head. 

‘You also were a barber by trade ? ”’ 

“* For forty years,” he said simply. 

*“ When you worked no longer, what did you do with 
your tools ?” 

“I gave them to my nephew Achi; it is our custom.” 

Bako leaned forward. ‘‘ What were they ?” 

The old man ruminated, clearing a space among the 
litter of twigs and leaves on the ground and flattening the 
dust with his palm. ‘“ There were six—no, seven—good 
iron blades ’’—he marked their number with lean finger- 
strokes in the dust—“ and three others for circumcision and 
the cutting of tribe-marks; then four cupping horns, a 
probe and—and the hone, of course,’’ he ended. 

** The hone—would you know it again ?” 

The ancient turned a wrinkled face towards his questioner 
and his teeth gleamed in a smile. 

“ Of a certainty ; I had it from my father. If you will, 
I can describe it.” 

“Yet—you are blind. You could not identify it with 
your own eyes.” 

“Not with my eyes—but with my fingers, yes. Place 
it among a hundred others, before any court judge in the 
land, and I could pick it out and read the signs of it with 
these two hands.” 

Bako sat back with a gleam of satisfaction on his pock- 
marked face. After a moment he spoke earnestly and 
rapidly into the other’s ear, and the old man listened, nodding 
his head from time to time. 

Then the pair rose and passed out of the compound 
towards the market. 

Folk were stirring again in the cool of evening, sitting 
at their compound gates and wandering from door to door 
to gossip. The herds of goats returning from their day- 
long pasture by the river were kicking up the dust in the 
market square so that it hung in a red-gold haze upon the 
heavy air; from the bare upper branches of the trees egrets 
and the long-billed ibis squawked and chattered as they 
settled to their roosting. A drum throbbed endlessly from 
the outskirts of the village. 

Outside his hut Lak the barber sat at work, still with 
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a waiting client or two and several loungers squatting round 
him. He did not notice two more who joined the group 
and sat down behind his back, listening to one who retailed 
the last new story of the village; nor did he see that one 
of the new-comers, picking up the sharpening-stone from 
the goatskin at his side, and handling it idly for a moment, 
passed it unobserved by any into his companion’s hand. 

The story-teller finished his yarn amid general laughter, 
in which Bako joined, keeping his eyes on the old man’s 
face. 

Another lounger began another tale in a loud voice, 
and under cover of it Bako bent over. 

“Well?” he whispered quickly. The sightless eyes 
stared into his own, the gnarled fingers ceased their knowing 
feel about the brass-work on the stone. 

“It is the one.” 

Bako stiffened like a dog at point, his right hand fumbled 
in the pocket of his gown. He waited for the end of the 
second story, murmured with the others his appreciation 
of the jest, sat still with his hand hidden in the fold of 
cloth. 

Lak finished the shaving of the last client. He felt 
among his tools for the sharpening-stone. Bako watched him. 

The hand groped fruitlessly on the goat-skin; he looked 
down in irritation at his failure to get hold of it. 

‘** Where, then, is my hone?” he muttered. “I had 
it by me but a moment since.” 

‘Ts it the one that came to you from your father?” 
& quiet voice said behind him. 

Lak swung round and for the first time saw the speaker. 

“Yes,” he said, a shadow of surprise and doubt crossing 
his face. 

“Tt is here.” 

Bako sat motionless, holding in his hand the old worn 
hone—the one that he had found half-buried in the sand 
beside the river road to Dilla. 

Lak looked into his steady eyes and read in them the 
inevitable end. 


A. C. G. Hastrines 


WHAT OF THE AIR? 


THERE can be no two opinions as to “ Neon ”’ having written 
a book that should give British Governments and the British 
people furiously to think.* Unfortunately thinking is neither 
a fashionable nor a popular pastime nowadays. ‘Those who 
have leisure or inclination to reflect are without appreciable 
influence on public affairs, while those who have influence 
have no time for reflection and might be seriously annoyed 
were it suggested to them to add anything so unprofitable 
and unpractical to the routine of their overwhelming day. 
Indeed, eminent Politicians and Responsible Statesmen 
might have a sneaking sympathy with the latter-day Ameri- 
can Editor who sent a correspondent to a far country where 
an exciting crisis was believed to be impending. The 
correspondent, being conscientious and industrious, on 
finding that events were somewhat hanging fire when he 
reached his destination, proceeded to make an elaborate 
study of the community in which he found himself. He 
embodied his knowledge in a series of careful and exhaustive 
articles that would have assisted the home public of the 
Middle West to form an intelligent appreciation of subsequent 
developments. But after despatching his second contribu- 
tion he was somewhat damped by receiving this cablegram 
from his chief: “ Think-stuff not wanted.” 

It is one of those happy phrases in which Americans 
excel and in every way worthy of the authors of ‘ sob-stuff.” 
“ Think-stuff ” is not wanted anywhere except by a micro- 
scopic minority who don’t count, and though it may be an 
occasional irritant to impatient editors, it is positive anathema 
to Parliamentarians, who have never ceased laughing at the 
reminder they received twenty odd years ago from a leading 
light of Liberalism, who declared that what was most urgently 
needed by his Party was “ clear thinking.” It was the lack 
of clear thinking that conducted the country to the catas- 
trophe of 1914, just as the same failing has led subsequent 
statesmanship from one blunder to another, since on the 
strength of having “‘ won the war” it set out to lose the 
peace. 

When, therefore, ‘‘ Neon ” or any other political student 
endeavours to persuade us to reconsider any policy to which 
we have unthinkingly committed ourselves without seriously 
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appraising either the pros or the cons, he cannot but be 
conscious of what he, or she, is “up against,” especially 
when the process of reconsideration would involve a disturb- 
ance of immense vested interests, to say nothing of the 
amour-propre of important individuals, some of whom convey 
the impression that they are suffering from one or other form 
of megalomania. It would doubtless have been better for 
our peace of mind that.‘‘ Neon’s ” book should have remained 
unwritten and that we should have allowed the supermen of 
the Air Ministry and their gigantic propaganda apparatus to 
lull us into that comfortable sense of security in which 
everything is taken on trust until some fabulous legend 
becomes the accepted national creed, to differ from which is 
to write oneself down a “‘ hopeless crank.” We have not 
yet quite reached this stage, but we were on the way when 
The Great Delusion burst upon an astonished world and an 
indignant Press. Its value consists in the fact that it gives 
us a chance of pausing before irremediable damage is done 
to our whole scheme of National and Imperial Defence, and 
of retracing steps which, however costly, are not yet abso- 
lutely ruinous, though according to the author they could, 
if persisted in, only end in calamity. 

It is no small advantage that the present Air Minister, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, should believe in thinking. He has 
publicly summoned the country to this unwonted exercise. 
In his own words: ‘* We must get men and women in all 
walks of life thinking of air problems ’—an injunction that 
figures on the jacket of ‘‘ Neon’s ” work and appears to have 
been its inspiration. The Air Ministry might usefully take 
their chief’s exhortation to heart because, so far, there is 
an impression that on aerial matters generally the wish is 
father to the thought, coupled with a tendency to jump 
from the narrowest premises to the most far-reaching con- 
clusions. 

In brief, the working theory of the Air Ministry would 
appear to be that Armies and Navies are more or less “‘ back 
numbers,” as future wars will be decided in the air, with our 
obsolete sailors and soldiers occupying the inglorious position 
of spectators of the performances of the Royal Air Force. 
From this premise a moral is drawn from which no sane 
person who accepted it would for a moment dissent, namely, 
that the British Navy and the British Army cannot be too 
small nor the Royal Air Force too large. It would equally 
follow that all expenditure diverted from the Arm of the 
future to the Arms of the past is not only wasteful but 
Positively dangerous and wicked, consequently our naval 
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and military Estimates admit of unlimited retrenchment and 
our Air Estimates of boundless expansion, and to-day it is ag 
unpatriotic to challenge the doctrine of the Supremacy of 
the Air as it was before the war to question the dogma of 
Sea power. Q.H.D. 

It is noteworthy that our Little Navyites are exploiting 
post-war air developments as a powerful lever for reducing 
the British Navy to a nullity and find in aerial propaganda 
more plausible argument for their favourite thesis than any 
of their own invention. But if the air doctrine, as expounded 
by its high priests, be sound, Little Navyites and No Armyites 
would be simply forcing an open door. There would be no 
point in maintaining either a Navy or an Army purely for 
show once we realize that henceforward our national security 
—so far as it is not guaranteed by ‘‘ Locarno”’ and “ Gen- 
eva ’’—depends exclusively on airships, aeroplanes, and 
aviators. 

This is where ‘“‘ Neon” comes in with chapter and verse 
for every statement, most carefully verified references so far 
as an outsider can judge, usually drawn from air experts 
and air enthusiasts. The cumulative evidence suggests that 
British Governments, the British public, and no small 
proportion of the British Press are the victims of Illusion. 
It appears that during the war we formed extravagant and 
erroneous ideas of air achievement which have steadily 
grown in the interval until they have reached the dimensions 
of the Great Delusion. Events in the air have undeniably 
an hypnotic effect on many persons on the ground, who seem 
to lose all sense of perspective and reality and eagerly swallow 
any and every fable that issues from aloft. Even the 
shrewdest among us are liable to succumb to this factor and 
to form preposterous conclusions. I remember Dr. Page, 
the American Ambassador in London during the war, telling 
me that so detached an observer as Colonel House had on 
one occasion returned from Berlin obsessed with the notion 
that England was about to be blotted out by Zeppelins— 
the weapon on which at that moment the Germans were 
relying as the inflated messengers of Hate. Even level- 
headed Englishmen had an unholy admiration of Count 
Zeppelin as one of the great men of the age and one of our 
most formidable enemies. But like many other Anglo- 
phobes, the Count proved to be among our benefactors by 
deflecting a vast amount of hostile effort to a perfectly futile 
purpose. Eleven of his monstrosities descended upon our 
north-eastern counties on October 19, 1917, ‘‘ to larn us to 
be toads.” It was one of the worst fiascos of the war, and 
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one of the bitter enemy’s most bitter disappointments. No 
less than five of these Zeppelins were destroyed, and the 
rest disappeared. Better still, the German Navy imbibed 
the Zeppelin craze and relied on aerial observation, which 
was one cause of their being so inadequately informed in the 
cloudy atmosphere of the North Sea, both as regards the 
situation and movements of the ships of the Grand Fleet. 
Meanwhile, the British Navy, not being thus hampered by 
gasbags, was uncannily knowledgeable concerning every 
German manceuvre. We now know that, all told, 61 Zeppe- 
lins were allocated to the German High Sea Fleet, of which 
no less than “‘ 17 with their whole crews were destroyed by 
the enemy,’ 28 were “lost by accident,’ and 6 more were 
“put out of the service as useless.” Such is the testimony 
of Admiral Scheer, which might have been expected to deter 
other Governments from indulging in a costly and dubious 
luxury at a time of acute impoverishment. But evidently 
there were those in authority and power in this country, as 
our author points out, who continued to cherish a touching 
faith in the war value of gasbags, and these misguided 
enthusiasts favoured a development of super-Zeppelins 
that would leave all puny efforts by the Fatherland, in 
common parlance, “‘ standing.” 

Shortly after the Armistice The Times (December 19, 


1918) adumbrated the policy and programme of our spend- 


thrifts who had become so accustomed to chucking public 
money about during the war that they could not restrain 
themselves now that peace had come. We learn from this 
illuminating article that the “lighter-than-air craft in the 
coming age of commercial and pleasure flying’ would con- 
sist of an airship that could “‘ cruise for sixteen days without 
descending to be refuelled and overhauled, and an airship 
capable of this is already planned. The gas capacity of this 
projected ship will be 10 million cubic feet, her length will be 
1,100 feet, her full speed 95 miles per hour, her cruising 
range 20,000 miles.” 200 tons of passengers with their 
luggage, crew, provisions, merchandise, etc., would be lifted 
by these ‘‘10-million ships,” which “ will include in their 
accommodation saloons, drawing-rooms, smoking-rooms, and 
a roof-garden with a lift up to it.” This inspired article also 
announced that “a British airship of almost 2? millions gas 
capacity is being built ’—length 700 feet, carrying capacity 
50 tons, full speed 71 m.p.h., cruising range 9,400 miles, 
and ‘“‘a cruising endurance of almost nine days.” The 
virtues of airships generally were then described by The 
Times: ‘* An airship always flies on an even keel; it does 
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not bank in turning as the aeroplane does. This makes fo 
comfort and a feeling of greater security. Sleeping in ag 
airship is a calm experience, moving about comparativel 
simple. . . . The engines can be throttled down to a few 
revolutions, or absolutely stopped with a favourable wind 
blowing. Engine failure, too, is not such a life or death 
matter in an airship. The semen will always keep you up 
until the failure is repaired. ... One hundred miles an 
hour is easily within reach.” 

Such were, no doubt, the anticipations and prognosticas 
tions of the powers-that- ‘be eight or nine years ago and such 
the propaganda by which they set out to prepare the public 
for the coming of “ The Air Age,” in which only “ stick-in- 
the-muds ”’ would travel by land or sea when they had a 
chance of annihilating time and space in a Zeppelin. But 
from that day to this performance has lagged behind promise, 
and although portentous prophecies continue to be made as 
to the imminent linking up of the ends of the earth by aerial 
transport, so far, beyond a few fancy and sensational flights, 
which reflect not merely credit but glory on the gallant and 
skilful men who have undertaken them, nothing has hap- 
pened to permit reasonable people to believe that any revo- 
lution in methods of progression is in the range of practical 
politics, while not a few episodes have occurred tending to 
confirm the conviction that human movement will continue 
for an indefinite time on the humdrum ground or on the 
equally humdrum sea. Indeed, the world seems to be de- 
cidedly farther away from aerial travelling on any extensive 
scale than it was when the optimists of Printing House 
Square visualized those “ 10-million”’ gasbags carrying 200 
tons of human and other matter at 95 miles per hour. It is 
not, however, for want of trying or for lack of opportunity or 
encouragement that these bright hopes have failed us. We 
have constantly experimented with airships, and at the 
present moment two mammoths are under construction in 
this country, while men of light and leading in the Cabinet 
are on record as sharing the faith of enthusiasts in the 
development of Imperial communications, which has been 
greatly stimulated since the marvellous flight to and from 
Australia of Sir Alan Cobham and the subsequent trip of our 
Air Minister, Sir Samuel Hoare, to India accompanied by Lady 
Maud Hoare—a feat on which both are to be warmly com- 
mended and congratulated. These were really fine achieve- 
ments that we may and must all admire, but they throw no 
light whatsoever on the value of airships, for the simple 
reason that neither voyage was made in an airship, as both 
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were made in aeroplanes. That they “ blazed the trail” is 
true and it is arguable that what Sir Alan Cobham and 
Lady Maud Hoare have actually done can be repeated by 
others, and that therefore we shall see similarly successful 
trips by aeroplane—though few and far between, because it 
would not be worth any normal traveller’s while to undergo 
Sir Alan Cobham’s experience, nor would it be worth the 
nation’s while to do for other tourists to India what was 
gladly and ungrudgingly done to ensure the success of the 
Hoare flight. Then, again, there may not be many ladies 
sufficiently intrepid and Spartan to face the ordeal by 
means of which Lady Maud was able to reach her destination a 
day or two earlier than she would have done had she travelled 
in the ordinary way. All the details of preparation and 
precaution incident to such adventures are conveniently 
forgotten when anything happens in the air that is calculated 
to stimulate the Great Delusion that sea and land are 
“finished.” It was surely significant that when Sir Alan 
Cobham was at Rangoon on his return from Australia (being 
detained for seven days in Burma by bad weather) he 
expressed the opinion, as the result of his magnificent flight, 
that airships and not aeroplanes will be used to connect 
Great Britain and Australia. Sir Samuel Hoare had already 
declared that ‘“‘ Flying in aeroplanes for more than a few 
hours soon becomes tiring, and it is to the airship I look for 
the long-distance passenger service of the future.” It seems 
strange that those whose main, if not their sole, experience of 
flight has been in heavier-than-air machines should regard 
the lighter-than-air as the more practical proposition and 
that to which we are to pin our faith in the future. 

When one turns to the vicissitudes of the last few years 
there is little or nothing that so much as gives colour to the 
official view, as proclaimed in season and out of season by the 
political and the Service spokesmen of the Air Ministry, that 
a revolution is at hand, either as regards inter-Imperial 
communications or National and Imperial Defence. That 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Sir Hugh Trenchard wholeheartedly 
believe the doctrine they expound in season and out of 
season one would not for a moment dream of questioning. 
Their sincerity and seriousness are self-evident, but one 
cannot help wishing that they would appreciate the necessity~ 
of advancing something more solid than unsupported asser- 
tion in their campaign to educate the public to “the air 
sense.” It is all very well for Sir Hugh Trenchard to inform 
the rising generation at Cambridge that “in another fifty or 
a hundred years the British Empire will have to be defended 
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by air as the only practical method of doing it on an economi: 
cal fand efficient basis.” It is no less interesting when the 
Secretary of State for Air avers: “It is my firm conviction 
that airships will, during the next generation, play a great part 
in the development of Empire defence and Empire com: 
munication. Of Empire defence I need only say that the 
introduction of airships as aeroplane and troop carriers may 
in the future revolutionize many established ideas. Of 
airships as a means of improving Empire communication, let 
me remind you that England and India are 5,600 miles 
apart, and that the normal journey of fifteen days by steam- 
ship can be reduced to four or five days by airship, and that 
the 14,000 miles’ journey from England to New Zealand can 
be reduced from fifty-one to fourteen days. . . . When these 
developments take place, and take place they certainly 
will,’ Sir Samuel Hoare envisages the penetration, “ with 
British machines, whether they be airships or aeroplanes, in 
the uttermost corner of the earth.” 

Those who have no ambition to compete with the pro- 
phets are fully prepared to concede that everything is possible 
in this amazing world, that they may prove right and the 
sceptics wrong. But it is not unreasonable to ask for some- 
thing more convincing than guesswork before we embark on 
the policy of scrapping present armaments, all the more as 
post-war experience, certainly as regards airships, which 
have a funereal record, and probably as regards aeroplanes, 
suggest diametrically different conclusions from those so 
confidently set forth by Air-Marshals and Secretaries of 
State. Nor has misfortune been confined to one Hemi- 
sphere. The Americans, who in all conscience are rich, 
enterprising, inventive, courageous, and determined to the 
point of making a god of success and who regard failure as a 
crime, have been so discouraged by such calamities as that 
of the Shenandoah as to have practically abandoned the 
construction of airships. In the whole of this vast and 
teeming Republic, rich beyond the dreams of avarice, and 
animated by a positive passion to do whatever other nations 
can’t do, there is, if we may believe “‘ Neon ”’ (whose accuracy 
has not yet been challenged), but a single airship under 
construction at the present time. There are any number of 
multi-millionaires across the Atlantic who could afford to 
possess private Zeppelins and who would immensely enjoy 
transporting their families and friends either across the 
Continent or over the ocean but for the incomparable 
superiority of other means of locomotion. 

‘“‘Neon’s” indictment of airships is sufficiently grave 
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to demand an answer from Authority before the nation and 
Empire are irrevocably committed to a vast programme of 
communications that may never effectively communicate 
and a scheme of defence that does not defend. His argu- 
ment is as comprehensive as it is simple, and leaves on 
lay minds the impression that for practical purposes 
giant Zeppelins are of little more use than other kinds 
of gasbags. 

In his second chapter the author summarizes what he 
conceives to be the recognized “ Principles of Transport 
and Navigation,” and the disqualifying defects and draw- 
backs of airships as carriers of passengers or goods and 
consequently their futility in peace as in war. The Ist 
principle is that ‘‘ Any practical vehicle of transport must 
have a power of motion much in excess of the rate of any 
possible movement of the medium on or in which it 
operates.” Thus, “all vehicles of transport on land— 
trains, motor-cars, bicycles—move on a fixed medium, the 
earth, and through another, a volatile and unstable medium, 
the air; to such vehicles movement of the air acts merely 
as resistance or assistance, according to the circumstances.”’ 
Again, ‘‘ steamships move partly in and through water, a 
dense medium relatively fixed; and partly through a 
second medium, the air—a gas—the motions of which, 
called wind, may affect but cannot seriously help or hinder 
the speed of the vessel directly, except in so far as a great 
wind will raise great waves against which a ship must not 
be driven.” On the other hand, “an airship (like birds 
and all aircraft) moves in and through one medium only— 
the air. The movement of the air in which the airship is 
immersed must carry the ship along in the same direction 
and at the exact speed as that at which the air itself is 
moving; and as with ships in ocean currents, the air 
currents do not betray their presence, neither do they exert 
any pressure on aircraft.” As “Neon” reminds us of 
what some enthusiasts on the ground are apt to forget, 
“the winds—the currents of the air—vary hourly from 
anything to 100 miles per hour at the surface of the earth, 
They are consistently more rapid at flying heights than on 
the surface, a 15-m.p.h. wind becoming (more or less) a 
25-m.p.h. wind at 2,000 feet up, as is shown in the daily 
“Flying Forecasts.’ Over the tropical seas, where alone 
there is any regularity in the air currents, conditions are 
such at certain periods of the year as to render transport 
by airship peculiarly dangerous.” When an airship is 
afloat and free in the air, she “ cannot hold her own unless 
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she has a power of motion in herself equal to the rate of 
the current in which she is operating; she cannot make 
any way unless she carries a speed in excess of the current; 
and she cannot be a practical means of transport unless her 
speed is such that the rate of any current she may be in is 
relatively a small factor of her own speed.’ Consequently 
when the R33 broke away from her mast, she tried to hold 
her own with her own power, but the current was so much 
stronger “that instead of remaining near Pulham, she 
was carried sternwards 120 miles away in five hours. The 
helplessness of an airship with only 50 m.p.h. speed has 
shown the necessity of a higher speed, and a maximum 
speed of 70 m.p.h. is proposed for the two new airships of 
5,000,000 cubic feet capacity which are to be built.”” The 
late captain of the Diamude (Lieutenant Du Plessis de 
Grenédan) declared that 90 m.p.h. should be the minimum 
airship speed and that 125 m.p.h. was the desideratum. 
The difference between air travelling and sea travelling is 
thus emphasized : 


Were the currents of the sea at timés as great or greater than the speed 
that could be given to ships, and were their direction and rate for ever changing 
and therefore uncharted and unchartable, regular and reliable navigation of the 
open seas and oceans would be utterly hopeless. 


What, then, are the prospects of the air for practical purposes ? 

The 2nd principle, and, incidentally, the second count 
in the indictment, is: ‘“‘ No vessel must depend for its 
navigation in open waters upon outside help, though near 
the coast, lighthouses, buoys, and beacons are valuable aids 
to navigation and pilotage.”” Whereas “a sea-going ship, 
by dead reckoning and observation of the heavenly bodies, 
has constant knowledge of her position, within narrow 
limits, and with the aid of accurate charts can therefore 
know what course to steer,” on the other hand “an air- 
ship, when over land, has no true horizon by which to fix 
with the heavenly bodies, and out of the neighbourhood of 
well-known landmarks she has no means of fixing her 
position from observations of the land, since the continents 
are not charted with a view to navigation.” An airship 
over the sea is, in fact, very much at sea, and but for outside 
assistance has no means of knowing where she is. Accord- 
ing to the log of H.M.A. R34, “ until we know our exact 
height above the sea we cannot plot our exact position, 
so until we speak a ship in our vicinity and get a baro- 
meter reading, we still lack means for such a calculation.” 
This same invaluable log notes that on one occasion the 
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estimation of height worked out by shadow was 2,100 feet, 
whereas according to the barometer it was only 1,200 feet. 
Luckily they spoke a ship. “Speaking s.s. Canada on 
our W.T. spark set. Another W.T. operator is trying to 
get her on the directional wireless. All we know at the 
moment is that she is somewhere within 120 miles of us 
and bound for Liverpool.” ‘She gives her position... 
barometer 30°8 rising. Wind and sea moderate from S.E. 
... The reading on s.s. Canada’s barometer is of the 
greatest value and is exactly the information of which we 
are in need. We can now work out our true height above 
the sea, and consequently fix our exact position. ... We 
get our height as 1,000 feet.” The Canada was 60 miles 
distant and not 120. .The devices of R34’s ingenious and 
intrepid commander to acquire outside information as to 
where she was reveal his difficulties. On July 11, 1919, 
3.30 p.m.: “Still at 3,000 feet . . . we have not seen the 
sea since 8.30 this morning.” “Later, 4.30 p.m., Scott 
brings his ship down to try for a glimpse of the sea and so 
get an idea of our speed, but at 900 feet it is still quite 
thick and so he abandons the attempt. We have been in 
these thick clouds for some considerable time and there 
is no means of telling our speed, as they extend right 
down to the surface of the water. We assume that the 
wind is with us; the worst condition we think fair to. 
assume being no wind at all. There certainly ought not to 
be a headwind against us. No alternative but to keep 
plugging away through the clouds until other conditions 
appear.” Without wireless airships would not even attempt 
to fly, being entirely dependent on it for communication 
with the outside world, whose aid is indispensable to enable 
them to get anywhere. But wireless is far from having 
solved the problem of aerial navigation, because it is unre- 
liable and too much is expected of it. As “‘ Neon” observes: 
“Tt is noteworthy that Sir Alan Cobham, the most experi- 
enced and cautious pilot, carried no wireless during his 
great Australian tour, presumably considering that the 
extra fuel was of greater value than the wireless telegraphy 
installation its weight displaced.” 

The 3rd principle is that “‘ A ship must have harbours 
and anchorages.” Nature provides these for seagoing ships. 
Airships will equally need them, and in the absence of 
Nature’s aid Man will be obliged to fill the bill in the shape 
of mooring-masts, landing-grounds, and hangars wherever 
required. A mooring-mast to which a vessel 750 feet long 
and 130 feet in breadth may be securely tethered so that 
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she may ride out the prevailing wind (unless she is to be 
cut adrift and take her chance) is no joke, as every wind is 
liable to develop into a gale. And without efficient moor- 
ing, as was pointed out by the late Mr. C. I. R. Campbell, 
Superintendent of Airship Design and Construction (see 
Aeronautical Journal, February 1921), “the development 
of airships could not go on and too much importance could 
not be attached to it.” It needs no expert to understand 
that safe anchorage is as necessary for a super-Zeppelin as 
for a Cunarder or a P. & O. 

A mooring-mast is not a mast as that word is popularly 
understood. It is no wooden pole, but a steel tower 
** 70 feet across at the base and 200 feet high.” It 


is a station at which passengers and supplies can be taken aboard and 
minor repairs carried out if weather permits. ... An airship attached to a 
mast undergoes great strain in stormy weather; she pitches and rolls at her 
moorings ; if the wind becomes too strong she must leave the mast and go 
off into the moving air. Landing-places and enormous hangars must be pro- 
vided for the safety of these large and expensive craft, and much money and 
great energy have already been expended to this end. The enlarged hangar 
at Cardington in cubic area is the biggest building of its kind in the British 
Empire, if not in the world. ‘‘ Waterloo Station could easily be put inside it 
and there would still be plenty of room to spare, and Nelson’s column 
would fail by 14 feet to reach the roof,” * for the height is 180 feet, the 
width 180 feet, and the total length 812 feet. But “‘the Cardington shed will 
. - » be much exceeded in size by the enormous shed in course of erection at 
Karachi, India, on which shed alone £172,000 of British taxpayers’ money will 
be spent.” 


*““'Neon’s”’ 4th proposition is that “ Ships must be cap- 
able of being readily handled for berthing, and must be safe 
when berthed.” The landing of an airship is a tremendous 
business—vastly different from the arrival of a channel 
steamer or an ocean liner—needing the prompt and coura- 
geous services of a small army of men and an elaborate 
examination of weather and ground conditions. Like a 
great lady, she is fastidious; “neither a flat calm nor a 
strong breeze suits her. She should have a steady breeze of 
between 10 to 15 m.p.h.” It appears that “in a flat calm 
she must stop her engines or she will go ahead ; if she stops 
her engines she may become uncontrollable, due to dif- 
ferences of temperature as well as to total lack of aero- 
dynamic stability. If the breeze is strong she can stem 
the current with her engines, but when she stops her engines, 
as she must eventually do for housing, the ground party 
may have great difficulty in holding her and may them- 


* The Sunday Times, October 3, 1926. 
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selves be lifted off the ground. Once in her hangar the 
airship is safe.” 

Was all this explained to the Dominion Prime Ministers 
last autumn when they were indoctrinated with the enthu- 
siasm of the Air Ministry and encouraged to imagine -that 
within a measurable distance of time Australia and New 
Zealand would find themselves within a few days of 
London? It is now some years ago that I asked an 
eminent Mandarin of the air, “‘ What will flying do for the 
British Empire?” To which he promptly replied: “‘ Why, 
we could bring General Smuts home any week-end.” I 
am sure he believed it, but I didn’t. The experts cannot 
yet make up their minds whether they propose to bring 
him by airship or by aeroplane, and I shall be greatly 
surprised to see General Smuts arriving by either. 

““Neon’s”’ 5th proposition is: ‘“‘ Any vehicle, to be a 
practical and safe means of transport, must be free to stop 
at any time without risk of disaster and its stability at 
rest or in motion must not readily be disturbed.” 

Great airships, we are told, cannot remain stopped 
“owing to lack of stability; aeroplanes, because of the 
law of gravity.” That the loading of an airship is both a 
delicate and a difficult operation may be gathered from a 
graphic account of the start of the ill-fated Shenandoah in 
the American National Geographical Magazine (January 
1925), describing the shifting of human ballast all over the 
monster: ‘“‘ Men are shifted again to keep the balance. 
One man walking the length of the ship when the engines 
are not running changes her level three degrees, so care- 
fully is she balanced. To balance the ship before getting 
away ‘a man from 105 and a man from 60 into the 
tail’ is shouted down the long keel tunnel. The vibra- 
tion of the motors drowns the thud of their feet as 
they race uphill along the narrow runway” (the Cat’s 
Walk, 9 inches wide along the whole length of the ship, 
680 feet). 

That this was no idiosyncrasy in the Shenandoah may 
be gathered from the log of R34 during her voyage to 
America—one of the few positive achievements of airships— 
where we read: ‘‘ During mealtimes the ship is inclined to 
get an angle slightly down by the bow, owing to officers’ 
and crew’s dining-quarters being situated too far forward 

. necessary to send some of the crew aft to correct 
trim.” Should any serious breakdown occur in an air- 
ship’s engines, she must make for the nearest or most 
convenient mooring-mast or hangar, as “with her engines 
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stopped ... an airship’s longitudinal stability is negli- 
gible ” and she is 


at the mercy of the element she isin. Drifting along in the horizontal current 
and subject to such vertical currents as may be present, she will soon begin 
to sink by the bow or stern, according to whether she is heavy forward or aft, 
There is for her no surface to rise to and no bottom to rest on without inevitable 
disaster to the ship, if not to the passengers, and on the proposed Eastern 
Service the nearest mooring-mast is to be erected at Ismailia, nearly 2,200 miles 
away. 


The 6th principle of Transport and Navigation is: 
“The useful load carried—cargo, mails and passengers— 
must be in reasonable proportion to the effort and expense 
of such transport; in other words, commercially (and 
militarily) the end must justify the means.” It is indeed 
qua carrier that the airship threatens to be a fiasco, because, 
without some invention or discovery beyond human ken, 
the game cannot be worth the candle. The total lifting 
power of the new “ Burney airship,” R100, of 5,000,000 
cubic feet capacity, is 151°7 tons at sea-level, say 150 tons, 
as there is a reduction of lifting power in the tropics. From 
this gross “ lift’ must first be deducted about 90 tons for 
the weight of the structure, the machinery, fittings and 
fixtures, leaving a balance of 60 tons. From this reduced 
figure must be further deducted the necessary ballast 
(15 tons), the fuel, and the lubricating oil, to say nothing of 
the crew, before any “lift” can be allotted to passengers, 
luggage, or cargo. According to “ Neon,” 


the amount of kerosene and oil required will depend on the length of the 
voyage; endurance and safety depend upon the amount of fuel, lubricating 
oil and stores on board, and the greater the endurance and safety aimed at 
the more fuel and oil must be taken. For such a giant vessel on the proposed 
route from England to Ismailia the weight of fuel and oil could not be less than 
30 tons. A crew of 50, with their necessities, would add over 63 tons, leaving 
for this great passenger airship—a vessel as large as the Mauretania—an 
approximate useful lift (that is, a paying load) of 8} tons only at sea-level in 
this country. 


According to the Secretary of State, the new airships 
are designed to carry 100 passengers, 20 tons of freight and 
a crew of 50; but even allowing only 300 lb. for each 
of the crew and 400 lb. for each passenger, we arrive at 
the painful fact that they will be unable to leave the 
ground, being saddled with 28 tons more than their gross 
lift of 150 tons. How do the experts propose to overcome 
this analysis and arithmetic, which they will find on 
page 34 of The Great Delusion ?— 
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Tons. 
Weight of duralumin structure (some 760 feet long and 
130 feet wide), engines (giving 3,850 h.p.), instruments, 
directional wireless, promenade decks, two- and four-berth 
cabins and other essential accommodation, dining-room 
to seat 50 persons, with furniture, fittings and all dining 
accessories, smoking-room, lounge, kitchen, ete... ca 90 
Ballast .. eon ae ip a we te a 15 
Fuel and oil ~ ne ag ie Pe me Pe 
Crew of 50 (300 Ib. per man) .. ~ oe =f ‘¢ 63 
Passengers, 100 at 400 Ib. each At eA ts J. ge 
Freight .. i} ifs Xe is és w os 2 
178 


Somehow this excess of 28 tons must be eliminated 
before R100 can move, but the main item, 90 tons, is 
irreducible if she is to attempt to fulfil Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
conditions. Nor can the ballast be diminished, and the 
allowance of fuel and oil provides for no reserves. There 
remain as the only items susceptible of curtailment the 
crew, the passengers, and the freight. The crew must be 
exclusively composed of exceptionally thin men—not to 
say scarecrows. Nor will there be much scope for stout 
passengers, as 15 tons is all that remains to be allotted to 
the crew of 50, the 100 passengers, their luggage and the 
freight! Was any of this pointed out to our overseas 
statesmen, or were they merely fed, like the Press, with 
“hot-air”? propaganda? What did they actually see at 
Cardington, where the Air Ministry Ship R101 remains 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery, though the distinguished 
visitors were allowed to know that besides “an electric 
lift and shower-baths there would be “ facilities for dancing 
and the playing of games”? Whether there are squash 
racquet courts or hard lawn-tennis courts we shall doubtless 
learn all in good time. But her actual accommodation 
may be fairly “‘ compared with the spaciousness and comfort 
of the public rooms of a liner.” She is a veritable 
“Dirigible de Luxe” with a range of 4,000 miles and a 
speed of 70 m.p.h., and, being of stainless steel, will only 
weigh 80 tons, though her five Diesel engines of 600 h.p. 
will take “some” lift, and it is not easy to see how more 
than 15 tons can be allotted to crew and passengers with 
their food and other impedimenta. Nevertheless, Lord 
Thomson, once Secretary of State for the Air, and surely 
among “the Wild Men”? of the firmament, seriously invites 
the public to believe that these impending airships “ will 
take a pay-load as heavy as that of an ordinary train 
across lofty mountain ranges.” This amazing assertion, 
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though nothing should amaze us in aerial propaganda— 
some of it being propaganda for the proper-goose—leads 
our author to set out the suggestive details of the 
Shenandoah’s final and tragic trip carrying not a solitary 
passenger nor any freight, the total weight and the total 
lift being approximately 53 tons—a figure attained by 
impossible exertions. How little margin there is for 
*“monkeying about” in the air may be gathered from the 
statement that on the voyage of R34 to America “ each 
member of the ship’s complement was provided with two 
complete suits of silk underclothing and special woollen 
gear to wear over the silk. The outside garment consisted 
of light wind-proof material, into which the parachute 
harness was fitted and sewn.” Just before starting “ it 
had been decided that one of the members of the crew 
(A.C.2 W. W. Ballantyne) must be left behind, the numbers 
being limited of necessity to thirty. Twelve hours later 
Ballantyne emerged from his hiding-place. . . . It is bad 
from a disciplinary point of view, to say nothing of risking 
the success of the flight. Without his weight we could 
have carried 200 lb. more petrol. Had there been land 
beneath us instead of ocean we would have put him off at 
once in a parachute; but as we are now well out in the 
Atlantic, there is nothing for it but to take him across.” 

Of the many astounding facts to be found within the 
covers of this remarkable book, none is more suggestive 
than this affaire Ballantyne, demonstrating that the addition 
of a single individual to one of these giant gasbags is 
deemed by experts to make all the difference between the 
success and failure of the enterprise. Had R34 shared the 
fate of so many sister-ships her failure might have been 
ascribed to the inconsiderate refusal of A.C.2 W. W. 
Ballantyne to carry out orders. And such is the hypnotic 
influence of every aerial event that the episode would have 
been interpreted by Parliamentary Mandarins and _ the 
Pundits of the Press as evidence of the usefulness of air- 
ships instead of their condemnation as carriers. We may 
only hope to acquire ‘“‘ Air Sense”? when we take leave of 
Common Sense. 


L. J. MAxsE 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SOUTHERN IRISH LOYALISTS. 
URGENT APPEAL FOR CLOTHING. 


To THE EpITor OF THE National Review. 


Sirn,—We are once again venturing to appeal to all friends 
of Irish Loyalists to assist in replenishing our stock of 
clothing for these very deserving people. The urgent need 
for clothes amongst Loyalists in certain parts of the west 
and south of Ireland is still very great. 

We would especially appeal on behalf of the ex-Service 
men and their families for discarded garments of any 
description. These men joined up voluntarily to fight in 
the Great War, and the unemployment and distress amongst 
them remain as acute as ever. In some cases ex-Service 
men, whom we have helped to emigrate to the Dominions, 
have not had sufficient clothing to enable them to proceed 
to their port of embarkation until their wants have been 
supplied from our Clothing Department. 

Parcels of clothing will be gratefully received at 12, 
Palmer Street, Westminster, 8.W. 1, or, if desired, could be 
collected from any address in London. 

Yours etc., 
NORTHUMBERLAND, 
Chairman. 


Crcrt M. WILson. 


(Lady “‘ Henry ” Wilson, C.B.E., 
in charge of Clothing Department.) 


SouTHERN IrisH Loyatuists’ Retier ASSOCIATION, 
12, PALMER STREET, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. I. 


April 1, 1927. 


THE NAVY LEAGUE AND SOUTH AFRICA. 


Great interest is developing in certain circles in South Africa, in the question 
of Naval Defence. 

; Putting on one side the fact of the necessity of a Navy for an Island Empire 
in time of war, and the necessity for protection of the ocean-carried trade 
of that Empire in time of peace—both of which propositions most thinking 
people in South Africa admit—many are asking the following question : 
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‘Can South Africa claim the privilege of freedom within the British Empirs 
and at the same time let Great Britain bear almost the whole burden of that 
freedom ?”’ : 

The position has been stated as follows : 

The total value of South Africa’s sea-borne trade (exports and imports) in 
1925, was £150,000,000. N 

South Africa spent on naval defence during the financial year 1926-1927, 
the sum of £71,000:* 

The naval force, which is maintained out of this sum, consists of two mine. 
sweeping trawlers, one survey vessel, and 760 officers and men of the R.N.V.R, 

The heaviest gun mounted by any of these ships is a three-pounder. 

This force would be unable to protect South Africa’s sea-borne trade against 
the attacks of the smallest cruiser forming part of the most insignificant of the 
Navies of the world. 

Were it not for the protection of the British Navy, South Africa’s trade would 
in time of war be to all intents and purposes defenceless. In 

The total value of all the sea-borne trade of the British Empire is estimated 
to be approximately £4,150,000,000 per annum. un 

The total sum annually spent upon naval defence by Great Britain and the 
Dominions is, approximately, £64,000,000, of which £60,500,000 is disbursed by Co 
Great Britain. 

If this burden were divided among the members of the British Empire in is 
proportion to the value of their sea-borne trade, South Africa’s share of it would all 
be about £2,313,277 per annum. 

South Africa is actually spending £71,000 per annum. to 

The British taxpayer, therefore, shoulders South Africa’s burden to the extent fe 
of over £2,000,000 per annum. 


Can South Africa allow this to continue, and keep her self-respect ? be 
In this connection the following opinions of prominent men regarding the ne 
“Burden of Freedom ”’ are quoted : h 
‘* Great Britain and the Dominions are autonomous communities within the b 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one to another in any | 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance Cl 
to the Crown, and freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth A 
of Nations.”—Report of Committee on Inter-Imperial Relations, Imperial 
Conference, 1926. a 
‘‘ We are, and we shall remain, a free people with a freedom as great and as t 


full as the freedom enjoyed by any other nation in the world, and what we are T 
going to do with that freedom—well, it is for us to decide whether we are going F 
to use it for our welfare or to our detriment.’’—General Hertzog at Paarl on 
December 15, 1926. 8 
( 
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‘It is freedom for the Afrikander people, and if they want to become worthy 
of their freedom they will have to take their inspiration from the sources of 
national liberty. And if we have to make sacrifices for our liberty, we shall all, 
and jointly, have to make sacrifices for it.’—General Hertzog at Pretoria, 
December 21, 1926. 


‘* No community which is not primarily charged with the ordinary business 
of its own defences is really, or ever can be, in the full sense of the word, a 
free community. The privilege of freedom and the burdens of freedom are 
absolutely associated together.’’—Gladstone, 1859. 


* Figures taken from Estimates of Expenditure for 1926-7. 


